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YOSHITOSHI DEPICTS 


DYNAMIC CONFLICTS 
IN 19TH-CENTURY JAPAN 


Vv 


Combining Western Exaggerated fore- 


techniques of drawing, shortening, virtuoso 


shading, and foreshort- depictions of anatomy 


ening with traditional and drapery, anda 


Japanese woodblock realistic depiction of 


printing methods, brutality characterize 


Japanese artist much of the work of 


Tsukioka Yoshitoshi this artist, whose work 


worked during the most clearly represents 


MIE wim | eyes 


Meiji era, a period of the dynamic conflicts of 


rapid transition in the time. 
19th-century Japan Most of the works in 


that marked the end the exhibition were 


of that country’s isola- ee 


tion from the west. 


donated to the museum 
by Paul F. Walter ‘57 in 
More than 30 1988. This is the first 
woodblock prints by time they have been 


Yoshitoshi, including % shown as a group. 


several from the One Hundred Phases of the Moon The Allen Memorial Art Museum is open free of 
series, along with a set of the artist’s brush draw- charge 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Tuesdays through Saturdays 
ings, are now on view in the Ripin Print Gallery of and 1-5 p.m. Sundays; it is closed Mondays @ 


Oberlin’s Allen Memorial Art Museum. The 


Tsukioka Yoshitoshi, Japanese, 1839-1892 
Kumasaka in the Misty Moonlight, No. 48, from 
the series One Hundred Phases of the Moon, 
1887, Color woodblock print, 

H x W: 14 in. x 9 9/16 in. 


exhibition “Yoshitoshi and his Period: Prints 
and Drawings from Paul F. Walter” wil 


continue through Sunday, June 16. 
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A student gets ahead on her reading on the 


steps of the Clark Bandstand on Tappan Square. 
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13) When PC Doesn't Mean Personal Computer 
or Peace Corps Se rer 


Political correctness, 


' 
x 


multiculturalism, postmodernism: 
an array of often bewildering terms 
heralds what is being called a 
revolution. Like other campuses 


across the country, Oberlin is trying 


to understand the changes while 
some Oberlinians promote—and 
others condemn—at least some of 
them. Here is the first of several 
OAM articles examining social Campus discussions on political correctness and multiculturalism range from 
fractionalization, cultural diversity, one-on-one exchanges to formal presentations that pack Finney Chapel 17 


and the curricular canon at Oberlin. 


BY LINDA K. GRASHOFF 


15S The Memorial Arch: 
An Unfolding Story 


The monument on ‘Tappan Square was once an 


A class meets at the Memorial Arch 13 


unquestioned symbol of faith that Oberlin people 
can change the world for the better. Questioning the missionaries’ motives, some 


Oberlinians today believe the Memorial Arch symbolizes ethnocentricity and oppression. 


BY ROLAND BAUMANN AND CAROL JACOBS 


19 Back in the U.SS.R. 


Sedmara Zakarian Rutstein, professor of pianoforte, talks about her recent trip to the 


Soviet Union, China, and Hong Kong. And the foreign press talks about her. 


BY CHRISTINE MICHELE GANNON ’90 


EDITOR’S 


Something for Nothing 
or Nothing (Else) for Something 


n the last issue I mentioned that we would be looking for ways to pay for some enhance- 
I ments to the OAM. We'd like to hire more free-lance writers, use recycled paper for the 
cover, occasionally add pages, and buy computer equipment to streamline our operations. 

We’ve since decided on two ways to pull together the finances. One depends on you, and 
the other will occur with the help of the Co-op Book Store. Beginning with the next issue, 
readers will be able to order merchandise from the Co-op based on (paid!) advertisements 
in the pages of the alumni magazine. 

Also beginning with the next issue, readers will be able to voluntarily subscribe to the 
magazine, and their subscription fees will go directly into the operating budget of the 
magazine. If you want to think about it this way, the deal is something for nothing or 
nothing (extra) for something. All alumni will continue to receive the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine even if they do not send in subscription money. But those of you who want to see 
this publication improve in the ways I’ve mentioned will have, besides our profound thanks, 
the satisfaction of knowing you materially contributed. 

This issue brings you another improvement that does not cost us money: Lois Gaines, 
long-time Office of Communication staffer, compiler of the campus weekly calendar, and 
doer of about a hundred other projects, has begun proofreading our copy in her Seeie time. 
I won’t enumerate the embarrassing mistakes she’s already kept from your eyes; we’re real 
glad to have her on our team. 

As we were wrapping up this issue, and after a two-year, nationwide search, the College 
chose a new dean for the conservatory. We welcome Karen Lias Wolff, who comes to us 
from the University of Minnesota, where since 1987 she 
has been director of the School of Music. Under her di- 
rection the size of the School of Music faculty increased 
by 24 percent and the school’s first chair was established, 
with an endowment of $1.4 million. In addition, Wolff 
helped raise more than $3 million from private sources 
for a 1250-seat performance hall. 

Wolff, the conservatory’s first woman dean, replaces 
Professor of Organ David Boe, who was dean from 1976 
to 1989. She will begin her deanship in August. 

A graduate of Morningside College in Sioux City, Iowa, 
Wolff received the M.Mus. and Ph.D. degrees—both in 
music education—from the University of Michigan. She 
began her college teaching career in 1978 at the College- 
Conservatory of Music at the University of Cincinnati, 
where she also served as acting and associate dean. 

Wolff's husband, John Wolff, known as Jack, is a de- 
velopment consultant. The Wolffs have two sons and two 
grandchildren. One of the sons is an electrical engineer in Philadelphia; the other, a writer, 
is spending this year at the university in Baoding, China, where he and his wife 
visiting teachers. 


Karen Lias Wolff is the new dean 
of the conservatory. 
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Wanted: 
Personal Narratives 
about AIDS 
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The Oberlin Alumni Magazine is soliciting 
personal narratives for “Touched by AIDS,” 
an article to be published in an upcoming 
issue of the magazine. Alumni whose lives 
have been affected by the AIDS epidemic 
are invited to submit 500 words (maximum) 
describing their experiences. The narratives 
may include, for examples, first-person ac- 
counts of being infected by the AIDS virus; 
caring for persons who have AIDS; losing 
or anticipating the loss of a friend or loved 
one to AIDS; conducting political activity 
related to AIDS; and conducting scientific 
research on AIDS. Deadline for submissions 
is September 1. 


Walker and Robinson: 
Both Great 


v 


Moses Fleetwood Walker [see “Moses Led 
the Way: First Black Major Leaguer” in 
“Sports,” Fall 1990 OAM] was the last (as 
well as the first) black major-leaguer of one 
era, while Jackie Robinson still deserves to 
be remembered as the first of quite another. 

The last three decades of the 19th cen- 
tury were a time of rapidly growing racism. 
Evidently it was still just possible for a first- 
rate black player to be accepted in one of 
the major leagues of the time. If it’s true 
that a leading figure in baseball like Cap 
Anson forced an end to this in the early 
1890s, that’s one more proof that the nadir 
of American racism had begun. 

In the 1940s white opinion was swinging 
in a more enlightened direction, marked by 
Jackie Robinson’s debut. The fact that some 
50 years intervened between Walker and 
Robinson demonstrates that their baseball 
careers were two distinct historical phenom- 
ena. Neither one should detract from the 
other. 

ROWLAND BERTHOFF 42 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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“Your letter is sociologically dead-on,” says Fohn 
Appley °85, author of the Moses Fleetwood 
Walker story. “It should be noted that the two 
men’s baseball accomplishments were also distinct 
athletic phenomena. Walker, who viewed profes- 
sional baseball—initially at least—as a well-pay- 
ing summer job, had a statistically undistin- 
guished career while Robinson ranks as one of 
the better all-around players in the game’s his- 
tory.” While we’re on the subject, we'd like to 
crow about John, who has just won a bronze 
medal in the best-articles-of-the-year category 


Jackie Robinson 
deserves to be 
remembered 

as the first black 

muajor-leaguer 
of another era 


from the Council for the Advancement and Sup- 
port of Education. He won it for the Observer 
(Oberlin’s faculty and staff newspaper) version 
of “Moses Led the Way.” His story was one of 
nine winners in a field of 87 contenders.—Ed. 


Postcard Pleasure 
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I particularly enjoyed seeing the scenes on 
the old postcards portrayed in the alumni 
magazine [“Greetings from Oberlin,” win- 
ter 1991]. Any chance of reproducing them? 
I would order “old” postcards and have a lot 

of fun sending them. 
MARTHA “MARTY” TIPPETT HOFFHEIMER ’61 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


“Good idea—we'll keep it in mind,” says Alan 
Moran, director of communications —Ed. 


More Recycling Response 
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It pleased me immensely that the fall issue 
was on recycled paper, and especially that 
the paper was not glossy. The glare off glossy 
paper makes it frustrating to read. Thanks 
for all the research with such good results. 

I concur with at least one complaint re- 
garding “Year by Year.” Print on white pa- 
per is much easier to read than that on gray. 
And doesn’t it take more ink to tint the col- 
umns and thus make more problems in pa- 
per recycling? I can’t say that a tinted col- 
umn adds anything artistically, either. 

I hope your research rubs off on all maga- 
zines so we have no glossy paper to struggle 
with. Now if you improve the cover so it is 
not glossy, that would be great—and it would 
keep the magazine from sliding off our laps 
or off other slippery magazines. I feel I 
should write all magazines about the result 
of your research—but that would be a monu- 
mental task. 

P.S.: A fine article you wrote about 
Langeler! 

MARJORIE TWITCHELL ’35 
Wooster, Ohio 


Copy Errors Found 
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In “Langeler Looks Back” (fall 1990), I was 
disturbed by the indiscriminate use and mis- 
use of principal and principle not simply in 
the article, but within the same paragraph. 
Oberlin students may claim to be principled, 
but I do wish their high-school principals 
had seen to it that they could express them- 
selves correctly in the English language. 

I applaud your use of recycled paper, but 
wish you could use a bit less black ink. I feel 
as if I am reading a publication from my 
local funeral director. 

LEIGH A. HENDERSON ’76 
Baltimore, Maryland 


In looking over the spring 1990 issue re- 
cently, I read the words following the title 


of the article “And Now He Teaches,” about 
the fine new trombonist on the conserva- 
tory faculty: “Raymond Premru, world-class 
jazz and classical performer and composer, 
doesn’t need to prove his versatility; yet 
Oberlin is the benefactor of one of the 
trombonist’s newest commitments.” 
I believe the word benefactor should have 
been beneficiary. 
Pie: RODNEY T. HOOD ’46 
Franklin, Indiana 


Your belief corresponds with our dictionary—we 


goofed.—Ed. 


Financial Realities 


v 


None of the letters commenting on Dean 
MacKay’s “Private-College Education: Why 
Not Give It Away?” [Spring 1990 OAM] 
has focused on the realities of the finances 
of a private college. 

For illustrative purposes, an oversimpli- 
fied budget of a private college might look 
like this: 


Income 


Tuition income* $ 900 

Endowment income & 

annual giving 100 
$1000 

Expenses 

Salary & operating costs  $ 800 

Student aid 200 
$1000 


“Includes room and board 

If this college cannot attract enough stu- 
dents capable of paying full tuition to pro- 
duce $900 of tuition income, how does it 
. balance its budget? A tuition increase would 
make the enrollment problem worse. 

Increasing endowment income is not a 
near-term option. It requires lengthy fund- 
raising to increase the size of the endow- 
ment. Balancing a budget by relying on more 
annual giving is a high risk, unsound ven- 
ture: an increase in annual giving must not 
only be achieved, it must also be maintained 
each year in the future. 

This college is already operating at mini- 
mized costs, so reducing expenses would 
downgrade the quality of the college and 
compound the problem of not being able to 
attract enough paying students. Reducing 
student aid is the only remaining solution. 
Student aid, therefore, is dependent on en- 
rollment of tuition-paying students. 

To achieve the necessary tuition-paying 
enrollment, this college must place top pri- 


Letters 
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ority on being, as Dean MacKay says, a “first- 
rate” educational institution. Parents who can 
pay want to buy the best education available 
for their children. If a college is not “first 
rate” enough, its tuition income will decline, 
and its existing level of student aid will be 
endangered. 

P.S. My background for this letter was 
nine years as trustee and chairman of the 
Finance Committee of Friends Seminary, a 
pre-kindergarten through 12th grade private 
school in New York City. 

FLOYD L. SMITH ’53 
New York, New York 


I had dismissed 
Oberlin as a 
closed society; 

now I have 
to reconsider 


Like Letters Policy, 
Agree with Greim 
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You astonished me by printing in your win- 
ter 1991 issue Ron Greim’s letter about the 
damage done by Self-Righteous Antiwar 
Activists. I had long since dismissed Oberlin 
as a closed society where free speech was 
only for politically correct sentiments; oth- 
ers were shouted down. Now I have to re- 
consider my opinion. I’ll read future issues 
with more interest. 

One item I'd like to see is an amplifica- 
tion of your statement in the article about 
Amy Gittler’s election to the Board of Trust- 
ees. You say, “In 1983 Gittler successfully 
argued before the U.S. Supreme Court a 


case that established equal pension rights for 
men and women.” What the case established 
is that men and women have to be paid equal 
monthly benefits. Since women live much long- 
er than men, this makes their pensions much 
more valuable. What are equal pension rights: 
equal monthly benefits or equal values? 
DAVID H. RAYMOND ’62 
Worthington, Ohio 


I’m pleased you saw fit to print Ron Greim’s 
vehement attack on “Self-Righteous Anti- 
war Activists.” His rhetorical tone exactly 
matches the verbal bludgeoning I recall be- 
ing administered to anybody on campus in 
the late ’60s who didn’t share the fashion- 
able contempt of our left-wing radical opin- 
ion makers for conservative values in general. 

I imagine we’ll now see correspondence 
from those same individuals, expressing their 
further outrage at this condemnation of the 
enterprise they thought so noble and for 
which they sacrificed so much. Their 
wounded feelings will faintly mirror the dev- 
astation felt by the hundreds of thousands 
of less-fortunate peers who returned from 
the jungles of Southeast Asia in the early 
’70s, having sacrificed so much in service of 
their country, only to be spat upon both 
literally and figuratively, as the radical left 
attempted to portray our own soldiers as 
the enemy. 

The bitter divisions of 20 years ago have 
poisoned our national political life ever since. 
The dissipation of our national resources in 
the endless search for individual fulfillment 
without regard to the welfare of the commu- 
nity as a whole stands in sombre contrast to 
the massive program of national investment 
sponsored by the veterans of World War II. 

I hope our recent success in the Persian 
Gulf conflict and the growing recognition 
of the serious problems in our economic, 
political, industrial, and educational infra- 
structure will unleash a new mood in 
America. The awful situation in the Middle 
East demonstrates the fate of those con- 
demned never to release the bitterness of 
past insults. Let America rather look to the 
future, so we will ot be remembered as the 
only generation to leave this country poorer 
than we found it. 

J.M. RATHBUN °68 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Challenges Greim, Crowder 
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I must challenge several points made by Ron 
Greim and Marjorie Sutherland Crowder in 
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the winter 1991 issue. 

I’m proud of my protests against U.S. 
participation in the Vietnam War, but I do 
not believe protests affected U.S. govern- 
ment policy (other than to provoke Richard 
Nixon into creating a “plumbers” squad to 
violate the rights of protesters). 

The nature of the Vietnam War in the 
late 1950s and early 1960s (a civil war in 
South Vietnam) was not the same as what it 
became in the late 1960s and early 1970s. 
By then, the Viet Cong had been decimated, 
its remnants had been hardened by years of 
war, and its cause had been joined and taken 
over by North Vietnam. 

Had the U.S. (or other “western democ- 
racies”) interfered “in the internal politics of 
the Third Reich,” far more than 50 million 
would be dead, and the Nazis would have 
succeeded in conquering the world. Ron 
Greim assumes the intervention would have 
been anti-Nazi. In retrospect, that’s what he 
and I would have liked. But from the per- 
spective of western governments in the early 
1930s, Hitler was a bulwark against commu- 
nism, and any interference would far more 
likely have been in support of Hitler than in 
opposition. 

Ho Chi Minh should not be mentioned 
in the same breath as Stalin. Stalin was no 
revolutionary leader like Ho. Stalin was a 
successor to revolutionists Lenin and 
Trotsky. His cruelties must be laid partly at 
the door of the Soviet system that permitted 
him to gain power (and that he perverted 
and destroyed), partly at the door of the 
western countries that first intervened mili- 
tarily, then imposed the Cordon Sanitaire, 
and provoked the antispy, antitraitor para- 
noia on which Stalin rode to power. War 
and other forms of intervention foster not 
the peaceful development of a revolution, 
but its increased militancy and militarism. 
Those who succeeded Ho in Vietnam, like 
Pol Pot in Cambodia, were hardened and 
brutalized by the U.S. war against them. 
Without the U.S. war in Cambodia (“se- 
cret” from nobody but the U.S. public), Pol 
Pot would not have gained control there. 

Communism is not “collapsing of its own 
antidemocratic, repressive weight.” The So- 
viet system is a cruel hoax, not communism. 
Communism, an economic system where 
supposedly each gives according to his abil- 
ity rather than seeking individual gain, re- 
quires democracy as its prerequisite. Because 
revolutions proclaiming communism as a 
goal have never been free of foreign inter- 
vention and war and have never developed 
democratically, no genuine experiment in 
communism has ever been tried. (This is 
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not to endorse the highly optimistic view 
that such an experiment would succeed.) 

The time for military intervention is when 
one country invades or overruns another. In 
the 1930s, that came with Italy’s invasion of 
Ethiopia, Japan’s invasions of Manchuria and 
China, the Italian and German sponsorship 
of the Spanish Falangists, and the German 
takeover of Czechoslovakia. In the 1990s, 
that came with Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait. 
(This is not to imply that George Bush in- 
tervened in the best way.) 

A course on protesting without getting 
into trouble with the cops is needed to help 
law-abiding protesters. It is the cops—and 
those who control them—who engage in 
unlawful attacks upon peacefully protesting 
citizens, as I learned from being clubbed on 
my back and head during the 1960s. 

DANNY KLEINMAN ’57 
Los Angeles, California 


Concern for Social Justice 
Outlasts Youthful Zeal 
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When I was at Oberlin, I thought I was a bit 
right of center politically. I was a liberal 
democrat, but nonetheless a capitalist. In four 
years, I attended only two or three demon- 
strations. I thought that some people did 
pursue silly causes, or pursued valid causes 
in ways counterproductive, or even insulting. 

That said, I was appalled by some of the 
sentiments expressed in the letters published 
in the winter 1991 magazine about the events 
of April 13, 1990. It was particularly scary to 
see a 1951 alumna opine, “If Oberlin doesn’t 
get rid of this radical element, they will de- 
stroy the College.” 

I believe that the author of that letter (and, 
unfortunately President Starr, as well) fail to 
appreciate the critical role of dissent in 
Oberlin’s history. If the alumna had gradu- 
ated in 1851, instead of 1951, that “radical 
element” would have been the people who 
supported the underground railroad, or even 
those who thought women and minorities 
should receive a college education at all. 

Indeed, 18-to-22-year-olds vary in their 
maturity. No doubt some Oberlin students 
have always gone overboard in support of 
causes, silly or valid. 


In my experience the 18-to-22-year-olds 
whose lack of maturity leads them to misdi- 
rect energies are the ones who have the en- 
ergy to set a direction when they become 
mature. These people lose the need to in- 
sult or to trespass but retain their concern 
about social justice—whether to fight apart- 
heid abroad or promote civil rights here. The 
people who never felt so strongly when they 
were 18 to 22 tend to be ones who are com- 
placent and self-absorbed when one Presi- 
dent gets elected twice for making us “feel 
good” and another gets elected by making 
the term J/iberal a pejorative. 

The 12 years since I have left Oberlin 
have taught me that in the real world we 
“slightly right of center Obies” (liberals) are 
an endangered species. For that reason I swell 
with pride every time I walk by (or in) a 
march for justice here in Washington, and 
see that “radical element”—who always show 
up—carrying the Oberlin banner. 

MERRIL HIRSH ’79 
Washington, D.C. 


I am troubled by the comments on Marjorie 
Estabrook Thomas’s letter, which was 
printed in the fall 1990 issue. I was troubled 
by the original letter, but I assumed that 
hers was a minority opinion, and so dismissed 
as an anomaly what I think of as its very un- 
Oberlin ideological stance. However, the 
support that emerged in the winter issue sug- 
gests my assumption may be mistaken. 

Most striking was Elsie Potter’s “If 
Oberlin doesn’t get rid of this radical ele- 
ment, they will destroy the College.” Radi- 
calism is the root of Oberlin’s extraordinari- 
ness, and discouraging it will surely make 
the College ordinary. 

I’m not unsympathetic to Kenneth H. 
Hyle’s appeal for courtesy and decorum, or 
with George M. Winwood’s suggestion that 
protesters tend toward self-righteousness. 
However, the suggestion that students who 
won't obey rules (Hyle’s “object to a little 
discipline”) should get the boot suffers from 
the same logical problem that the Vietnam- 
era bumper-sticker challenge “America: Love 
it or leave it” does. As bumper-sticker phi- 
losophy goes, “Question authority” holds up 
better: without honest criticism no improve- 
ment is possible. 

A demanding academic environment in- 
spires skepticism in students, and its great- 
est success is not passing along “knowledge” 
to students, but encouraging students to 
question their world and take nothing for 
granted. Getting students to think for them- 
selves is the best thing higher education can 

(continued on page 50) 
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Starr to Take Sabbatical, 
Acting President and Dean Named 


'P resident S. Frederick Starr 
will take a semester’s sabbati- 
cal leave from July 1, 1991, to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1992. Alfred MacKay, 
dean of the college of arts and sci- 
ences, was named acting president 
by the trustees at their March 
meeting. Professor of Classics 
James Helm was named acting 
dean. 

During his sabbatical Starr will 
help organize and manage a group 
of western experts to advise the re- 
publics of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania on a course of economic 
and political reform. The project 
is being coordinated by the Baltic 
Council, a recently established 
agency for liaison among the three 
independence-minded republics. 
Starr will also be writing a biogra- 
phy of American composer Louis 
Moreau Gottschalk, to be pub- 
lished by Oxford University Press. 


He will also consult with academic 


and nonacademic sources on 
Oberlin’s long-range direction and 
its goal of remaining one of the 
country’s leading liberal-arts col- 
leges. 

The College’s sabbatical leave 
policy for senior administrators is 
designed so that the administrators 
might continue their own scholarly 
interests as well as renew their en- 
ergy and vision for the future of the 
College. 

Under a College policy that en- 
titles the president to a sabbatical 
every five years, Starr, who took the 
office July 1, 1983, became eligible 
for leave in 1988. According to 
board chair George Bent, Starr de- 
layed his plans at the request of the 
board until the completion of the 
Campaign for Oberlin, the College’s 
five-year $80 million capital cam- 
paign. 

Commenting on rumors circu- 
lating around campus that he might 


Guidelines Established 
for Town/Gown Protests 


iG uidelines for communication 
between College officials and 
city police have been established 
and reviewed by the Oberlin Police 
Department. The guidelines were 
drawn up in response: to a recom- 
mendation made by the 3-3-3 Com- 
mittee, which reviewed the events 
of April 13 and 14. 

The police review did not in- 
clude an endorsement. “For liabil- 
ity reasons, the city did not desire 
to be party to an agreement on po- 
lice policy,” says city solicitor Eric 


Severs. “However, the city reviewed 
the guidelines and found that they 
generally reflect current police poli- 
cies as they relate to occurrences on 
the College campus.” 

The Office of Student Life and 
Services and the Student Life Com- 
mittee (SLC) have been working on 
a revised College protest policy. Be- 
cause of its full agenda, the SLC 
has put the revision on next fall’s 
agenda. Once completed, the revised 
policy will be presented to the Gen- 
eral Faculty. 


use the leave to look for another 
job, Starr says, “Since the day I ar- 
rived, people have been announcing 
that I was about to take another job. 
It’s all nonsense.” 

MacKay and Helm will assume 
their new appointments July 1. 
MacKay has been on the Oberlin 
faculty since 1967 and was ap- 
pointed dean in 1984. An authority 
on the philosophy of economics and 
the philosophy of language and 
ethical theory, he is the author of 
numerous professional articles and 
papers. 

MacKay wrote Arrow’s Theorem: 
The Paradox of Social Choice and co- 
edited two volumes of Oberlin phi- 
losophy colloquia proceedings: Isswes 
in the Philosophy of Language and So- 
ciety: Revolution and Reform. He has 
received fellowship awards from the 
American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties and the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. 

Helm joined the faculty in 1968 
and was associate dean of the col- 
lege from 1986 to 1989. He was 
chair of the Classics Department 
from 1976 to 1982 and was reap- 
pointed to that position in 1990. 
Helm has been active in the appli- 
cation of computer technologies to 
research in classical studies and in 
the humanities in general. 

He has been chair of the Com- 
puter Advisory Committee of the 
American Philological Association 
and member of its Campus Advi- 
sory Committee, a member of the 
Intercollegiate Center for Classical 
Studies in Rome, and president 
of the Oberlin-Ashland chapter of 
the Archaeological Institute of 
America. 
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Conservatory Admissions Unscathed by Trend; 
Not So, College of Arts & Sciences 


Al t the end of March the Con- 
servatory of Music had re- 
ceived 4.3 percent more applications 
for admission than it had at the same 
time last year, while applications to 
the College of Arts and Sciences, fol- 
lowing a national trend, had de- 
creased by 3.5 percent. The Chronicle 
of Higher Education and other publi- 
cations report that freshmen appli- 
cations to many private colleges and 
universities have declined this year, 
while applications to less expensive, 
closer-to-home public universities 
have risen. 

While other conservatories are 
reporting application numbers level 
with last year or only modestly 
higher, the conservatory has already 
received the largest number of ap- 
plications in 18 years, 867. Because 
late applications will be accepted 
until September, this number will 
continue to grow. 

Director of conservatory admis- 
sions Michael Manderen attributes 
Oberlin’s growth to “strong new fac- 
ulty appointments, faculty involve- 
ment in student recruitment, .. . 
and the incredible flow of publicity 
... during the three-year life of the 
American Soviet Youth Orchestra.” 

By the end of the admission cycle 
Manderen expects to enroll 30 per- 
cent of the conservatory applicants, 
as compared with 36 percent last year. 

By March 25 the college had re- 
ceived 3563 applications—3162 of 
these were from students seeking 
admission to the first-year class; the 
remainder were transfer applications. 
Director of college admissions Tho- 
mas C. Hayden says that early-deci- 
sion applications decreased more 
than did regular applications. Regu- 
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lar applications showed a decline of 
only 1.2 percent and Hayden says 
he is “quite pleased with this, given 
the decline of 4.6 percent in the na- 
tional population of college-bound 
high-school seniors.” 

To meet its enrollment target of 


636 new students the college must 
admit about 67 percent of this year’s 
applicants. Last year 54 percent of 
all applicants were admitted. Despite 
this decrease in selectivity Hayden is 
confident that the incoming class will 
be “strong and diverse.” 


MAGAZINE 


From basements, attics, and closets they came: records and memora- 
bilia about Oberlin scattered across the campus found a common 
home 25 years ago this May, when the Oberlin College Archives first 
set up shop. For 20 years former archivist William E. Bigglestone and 
his assistant, the late Gertrude F. Jacob ’29, built the College ar- 
chives. Working in pencil-and-paper mode they turned the records of 


the institution and the papers of individuals, 
families, and organizations affiliated with 
Oberlin—college and town—into organized 
material for casual or serious study. 

The work continues today—by archivist 
Roland Baumann, assistant archivist Brian Wil- 
liams, and project archivist Valerie Komor— 
with holdings seven times the original size. 
The 4000-linear-foot collection, organized into 
54 groups, includes historical materials on 
movements with which Oberlin College has 
been associated, such as antislavery, black edu- 
cation, women’s suffrage, coeducation, mis- 
sions, and temperance. 

Over the past five years Baumann has 
made the collection more accessible, increas- 
ing service to Oberlin students; installing new, 
compact shelving; and improving and com- 
puterizing the cataloging system. In the pho- 
tograph Baumann (right) confers with 
Williams over an entry for OCLC, a national 
bibliographic data base in which information 
about Oberlin Archives holdings will soon be 
available. 


College Archives 
Comes of Age 
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JJ. Johnson jams with 
some conservatory 
students. 


Around 


TAPPAN 


SQUARE 


War Responses Continue Past Cease Fire 


[e) peration Desert Shield became 
Operation Desert Storm dur- 
ing Winter Term, but campus reac- 
tions to war in the Middle East 
began even before the first day of 
spring-semester classes. Activities or- 
ganized in response to the war be- 
fore the February 28 cease fire 
continued as planned. 

On February 3 Oberlin Students 
Against War in the Middle East 
(OSAWME) sponsored a rally in 
Finney Chapel followed by a march 
through town and a second rally at 
the bandstand in ‘Tappan Square. 
Sophomore Dave Eckert of 
OSAWME estimated that 600 pro- 
testers attended the rally; Oberlin 
police estimate that 200 people 
marched. A group of about 20 


counter-demonstrators protested at 
the rally. 

During January and early Febru- 
ary OSAWME organized bus trips 
to two Washington, D.C., anti-war 
rallies as well as caravans to Cleve- 
land-area protests. 

In early February the Student 
Senate voted to observe February 21 
as a “Day of Education” on the war. 
A steering committee expanded it to 
five days, February 21 and March 14- 
17. The lectures, panel discussions, 
and films that were part of the Days 
of Education explored issues such as 
the western media’s portrayal of Ar- 
abs and the connection between the 
Korean War and the Persian Gulf 
conflict. First-year-student Emily 
Galpern, a member of the steering 


Bebop Pioneer J.J. Johnson 
Teaches Four Master Classes 


ap azz trombonist J.J. Johnson 
presented four master classes 
this semester as the 1991 Danenberg 
artist-in-residence. He also taught 


privately throughout the semester 
and performed with conservatory 
jazz musicians in concert. 

“Johnson is the world’s greatest 
living jazz trombonist,” says Profes- 
music 


sor of Afro-American 


Wendell Logan. 
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“It’s great working with J.J.,” says 
senior Josh Hauser, who has studied 
privately with Johnson this semester. 
“What really can you say about God 
with a trombone? Just to be in the 
same room with this man is a dream 
come true. I really feel lucky to be 
allowed to study with him.” 

Johnson was selected as the top 
jazz trombonist in the 1988 Down 
Beat readers’ poll. As a pioneer of 
the bebop era, he performed with the 
Benny Carter and Count Basie or- 
chestras and worked with Miles 
Davis, Charlie Parker, and Dizzy 
Gillespie. 

The Danenberg residency was es- 
tablished in 1981 out of affection and 
admiration for President Emil C. 
Danenberg and his wife, Mary Ann. 
Professor of Pianoforte Danenberg, 
11th president of Oberlin College, 
died in 1982. Teacher of Pianoforte 
Mary Ann Danenberg has been a 
member of the conservatory faculty 
since 1951. 


committee, said that the committee 
tried to present a variety of issues, 
but admitted that most of the events 
had an anti-war slant. 

The College Republicans de- 
clared their support for the U.S. 
troops, not the war, says junior 
Darcy Robinson, the group’s vice- 
chair. Approached to take part in 
the Days of Education, the group 
instead displayed pro-troop signs 
and passed out pro-troop buttons 
at many anti-war rallies. College 
Republican liaison and president 
Michael Kerns cited an unsym- 
pathetic atmosphere for not taking 
part in the days. “We felt we’d make 
more impact as counter-demonstra- 
tors,” he says. Members of the 
group also distributed orange and 
yellow ribbons for backpacks as well 
as brochures and fliers declaring 
support for the U.S. forces. 

In late December several 
WOBC student dee-jays taped their 
programs and sent them to the 
U.S.S. Cayuga, a tank landing ship 
stationed in the Persian Gulf. Col- 
lege Business Initiatives Program 
Director Perry Boyle’s son Chris 
was stationed aboard the Cayuga, 
and when he told Perry that he was 
“bored to death,” Perry asked 
WOBC junior station manager 
Erach Screwvala if he could “tape 
some stuff’ to relieve the tedium 
on board ship. 

Screwvala asked other dee-jays 
if they would like to help. Some 
were concerned that the effort 
would be construed as support for 
the war, says junior WOBC staff 
member Dave Seubert, but after 
discussing the implications, the staff 
concluded, “Our sending . . . tapes 
is not any kind of statement.” The 
dee-jays who participated volun- 
teered; “whoever wanted to do it 
could do it,” says Screwvala. Be- 
tween December and February 
WOBC staffers sent six 90-minute 
tapes to the Gulf. 
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Student Senate Grapples with Pornography 
in Student Residence Halls and Co-Ops 


S| outh Hall’s Porn Night has 


touched off a campus-wide 
debate over when, if ever, porno- 
graphic films should be screened on 
campus. The event, an evening of 
X-rated films sponsored by a group 
of South residents in February, was 
open to the entire campus. The 
event’s organizers advertised the 
films in advance and charged ad- 
mission. Held in the T.V. lounge, 
the movies shown included Deep 
Throat, Caligula, and Fritz the Cat. 

Controversy arose when a group 
of South residents and other stu- 
dents opposed the viewing of por- 
nography in public areas of 
dormitories, saying that the sexual 
violence and stereotypes portrayed 
in these films endanger the dorm 
residents’ safety. At the April 6 Stu- 
dent Assembly the student body 
passed a proposal that would have 
required unanimous approval by 
dorm residents before pornography 
can be shown anywhere in their 
dorm. An ammended version, ap- 
proved by the Student Senate April 
10, retained the original proposal’s 
provisions for unanimous approval 
and an alternative space for viewing 
objectionable material. 

The resolution was presented to 
the Student Life Committee (SLC) 
at the committee’s April 15 meet- 
ing, where it met opposition from 
both students and SLC members. 
The SLC did not endorse the reso- 
lution. It is common, but not re- 
quired, for student proposals to be 
presented to the SLC for endorse- 
ment before being brought to the 
General Faculty. 

Senior Senator Karen Reitan 
spoke against the unanimous-vote 
provision at the SLC meeting. “A 
unanimous vote on an issue, espe- 
cially one this controversial, is un- 
realistic,” she said. Another problem 
with the resolution was that it did 
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not define pornography, says John 
Thompson, director of psychologi- 
cal services and chair of the SLC. 
Instead, it made provision for each 
dorm to hold a preliminary meeting 
to develop a “working” definition of 
pornography. 

Several students and members of 
the SLC were concerned that the 
resolution referred only to hetero- 
sexual pornography. Sophomore Kim 
Andrews, who prepared the original 
proposal, said that she did not have 
enough knowledge of nonhetero- 
sexual pornographic movies to speak 
on the matter. 

In response to the.SLC’s sugges- 


Robert Fulghum Develops 
Ties with Oberlin 


tions, the Student Senate revised the 
resolution at its April 24 meeting. 
Rather than define pornography, the 
senate extended its proposal to all 
X-rated films, as well as unrated 
films that would have received an 
X rating. The unanimous vote was 
retained, but a new provision 
states that, after a decision is made 
on whether to allow pornography 
in the dorm, individual films can 
still be proposed to house council 
and shown if there is unanimous 
approval. The revision also in- 
cludes co-ops; only residence halls 
were mentioned in the original reso- 
lution. 
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It wasn’t the first time many voices in Finney Chapel sang 
Mozart’s “Ode to Joy,” but it probably was the first time a 
packed Finney Chapel audience sang “Eensy Beensy Spi- 
der” in unison. The occasion was March 6, when Robert 
Fulghum appeared as the seventh speaker in this year’s 
Distinguished Lecture Series. Following the theme of his 
best-sellers, the former Unitarian minister, teacher, ranch 
hand, singer, and ditch digger developed his premise that 
people learn much of what they need to know at a very 
early age, and that they may feel better and do better by 
recapturing some of that early knowledge. 

Fulghum made publishing history in December 1989 by 
filling the number-one and -two spots on the New York 
Times hardcover best-seller list with his two titles: All | 
Really Need to Know | Learned in Kindergarten and It Was on 
Fire When I Lay Down on It. 

On campus four days, Fulghum also met with faculty 
members and classes, including a class in interviewing as 


performance, during which Karen Bahow ’91 videotaped an interview 


that Donna Ancypa ’91 conducted with him. 


The author will return to Oberlin for the fall 1991 semester as a 
visiting residential fellow and scholar. He and his wife—Lynn Edwards 
’69, a physician who is chief of a group health clinic in Seattle—will live 
in a dormitory while he collects material for his next book, a novel 


about college life. 
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Senior Ann Gilbert won 
her second NCAA award 
as this issue of the 


OAM went to press, 
when the American 
Women’s Sports 
Federation also named 
her NCAA Division Ill 
Women’s Basketball 
Player of the Year. 
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PORT 


at Oberlin 


Yeowomen’s Gilbert Era Comes to a Close 


F or the past two seasons Ann 
Gilbert has reigned over 
North Coast Athletic Conference 
(NCAC) women’s basketball. The 
undisputed queen—she counts two 
NCAC Player of the Year Awards 
among her many honors—her two- 
year domination of the sport, which 
some are calling the Gilbert era, is 
ending with her graduation from the 
College in May. 

The crowning achievement of 
Ann’s basketball career came in 
March, when she was named the 
1991 National Collegiate Athletic 
Association (NCAA) Division III 
Women’s Basketball Player of the 
Year by Champion U.S.A., Inc. and 
the women’s basketball coaches’ as- 
sociation. “Of all the awards I have 
received, this one means the most 
to me,” says Ann. Ann travelled to 
New Orleans during spring break 
to receive the award and to attend 
the NCAA women’s basketball final 
four championship games. 

“Ann has put in a lot of time and 
effort throughout her career, and it 
is nice to see her receive the recog- 
nition she really deserves,” says Janet 
Greene, women’s basketball head 
coach. “She is clearly the best ath- 
lete I have ever coached and I am 
very proud of her accomplishments.” 

What is more remarkable than 
Ann’s numerous awards and honors 
is the fact that she has accomplished 
in a mere two years what many ath- 
letes can only hope to accomplish 
in four years. A graduate of Elyria 
(Ohio) High School, she transfered 
to Oberlin in fall 1989 after having 
studied at Ohio University and at 
Lorain County Community Col- 
lege. In only 49 basketball games, 
she has excelled at the national, con- 
ference, and college levels. 

In the history of women’s col- 
lege basketball only two players have 


averaged more than 30 points per 
game in more than one season. Ann 
is one of them, having averaged 31.2 
points this year and 31.1 points last 
year. In addition to the NCAA Divi- 
sion III player-of-the-year award, she 
has established the Division III 
single-game scoring record with a 61- 
point performance this season against 
Allegheny College, in which she con- 
nected on 28 of 55 field-goal at- 
tempts, also Division III records. She 
holds three of the top five single- 
game scoring marks in Division III 
history. 

Ann is the first women’s basket- 
ball player to win two NCAC player- 
of-the-year awards. A five-foot- 
five-inch guard, she was Oberlin’s 
leading scorer in all games but one 
this season. She has set 24 Oberlin 
records, including total-career 
points, with 1527; total-career steals, 
with 198; and total-career assists, 
with 150. 

An economics major, a Ford- 
Mellon minority research scholar, 


In recognition of her accomplishments, Ann Gilbert was presented with an autographed game ball 
by ‘Trotter Sandra “Sweetness” Hodge during halftime of the February 26 Globetrotter game. 
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and a Ronald E. McNair scholar at 
Oberlin, Ann transfered to the Col- 
lege because she wanted to be chal- 
lenged academically as well as 
athletically. “I wanted to play at a 
school and in a conference that was 
competitive yet had high academic 
standards,” she told Oberlin’s sports 
information director Scott Wargo for 
the OAM last year. “Here at Oberlin, 
everyone is treated equally as a stu- 
dent, and there seems to be a greater 
emphasis by the professors to help 
students on a one-to-one basis.” 
Ann is interested in a business 
career but has postponed graduate 
school to concentrate on earning a 
spot on a professional European 
women’s basketball team. At the time 
this issue of the OAM went to press 
Ann was training for the May try- 
outs and considering hiring an agent. 
And if her two years at Oberlin are 
any indication, in time, if Ann 
chooses, her nimble moves will be 
as successful on a spread sheet as on 
the basketball court. —CN 
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Fifteen Oberlin public-school students, winners of a contest sponsored 
photograph, taken with the Harlem Globetrotters, 


5 


.Y 
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by the College, had their 
published in the Oberlin News-Tribune. 


Globetrotters Join Town, Gown 


y all accounts the Harlem 

Globetrotters’ February 26 
Oberlin appearance was a great suc- 
cess. “We thought it was something 
that would bring the town and com- 
munity together,” director of con- 
ference services Nathaniel Ross told 
a Lorain Journal reporter. ‘Ten-year- 
old Tiffany Brooks succinctly con- 
firmed Ross’s hopes when she told 
another reporter, “It’s fun.” 

By distributing more than 50 
tickets to local organizations, the 
College made sure that many 
Oberlin children could see the show. 
The Office of Communications 
sponsored a contest for Oberlin 
public-school students. Fifteen 
names were picked randomly from 
the entries, and winners received a 
pair of tickets to the game, an 
Oberlin College t-shirt and poster, 
and a photo of the Globetrotters. 

The antics and athletic prowess 
of the legendary clown princes of 
basketball astonished the sold-out 
crowd in Philips Gymnasium and 
befuddled their longtime rivals, the 
Washington Generals. Although 
they’ve played hundreds of games, 
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the Generals have not defeated the 
Globetrotters since 1971, and the 
Oberlin contest was no exception— 
the Globetrotters triumphed 89-77. 
For 65 years the Globetrotters have 
travelled around the world, dazzling 
and entertaining people of all ages. 
’Trotter Sterling Forbes says that the 
team takes pride in their reputation 
as ambassadors of goodwill. “The 
kids are our biggest fans,” he says. 
As usual the Globetrotters 
brought out the kid in grown-up 
members of the audience. College 
senior David Sommer told a reporter, 
“T have fond memories of coming to 
the Globetrotters . . . with my father 
when I was eight years old, so I fig- 
ure 15 years later, I might as well 
come back.” Sophomore Dan Shafer 
was impressed by the athletic mas- 
tery of today’s team but couldn’t help 
reminiscing about the ”Trotters of his 
youth. “. . . They aren’t quite the per- 
formers that the older guys were. 
You really miss [former Globetrot- 
ters] Curly Neal and Meadowlark 
Lemon,” he told the Oberlin Review. 
Nevertheless, most members of 
the audience thrilled to the team’s 
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Men’s Basketball 1990-91 


Record: 7-19 overall, 2-9 NCAC Conference Matches 
* = NCAC Tournament 


Date Opponent 
Jan. at Case Western Reserve 


| jan. vs. WOOSTER 
Jan. at Wittenberg 
Jan. at Kenyon 
Jan. vs. OHIO WESLEYAN 
Jan. at Allegheny 
Jan. at Denison 
Feb. 2 vs. EARLHAM 
Feb. 6 vs. ALLEGHENY L 
Feb. 13 vs. CASE WESTERN RESERVE W 
Feb. 16 at Wooster LC 
Feb. 17 * vs. EARLHAM WwW 
Feb. 18 * at Wooster LE 


Results 

69 - 79 
54-7I| 
42 - 81 
61 - 69 
67 - 72 
57-79 
42 - 56 
72 - 50 
79 - 82 
76 - 70 
57-90 
105 - 93 
41-92 


Season Highlights Junior guard Cory Hodge led the Yeomen in scoring with 
an average of 17.5 points per game. His career-high of 36 points against 
Earlham in tournament action was the best single-game performance of the 
season in the conference. He also Jed the team in nine statistical categories, 
including points (455), assists (62), and steals (54). The team’s 105-93 defeat of 
Earlham set a tournament record for total number of points scored in a game. 
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Women’s Basketball 1990-91 


Record: 13-11 overall, 6-5 NCAC Conference Matches 
* = NCAC Tournament 


Date Opponent 
Jan. 5 vs. CASE WESTERN RESERVE 


Jan. 9 at Wooster 

Jan. 12 vs. WITTENBERG 
Jan. 16 vs. KENYON 

Jan. 19 at Ohio Wesleyan 
Jan. 23 vs. ALLEGHENY 
Jan. 26 vs. DENISON 

Feb. 2 at Earlham 

Feb. 6 at Allegheny 

Feb. 13 at Case Western Reserve 
Feb. 16 vs. WOOSTER 

Feb. 19 * at Wooster 

Feb. 22 * vs. WITTENBERG 


Season Highlights The 1990-91 season was the Yeowomen’s first winning 
season in their 14-year history. Ann Gilbert, the finest woman basketball — 
player ever to attend the College, ended her Oberlin career with a wealth of 
records and honors to her credit. (See profile in this section.) Senior guard 
Kelly Lindsley set an NCAC record by making 59 three-point baskets. Senior 
center Diana Culbert set a school record with 668 rebounds. 


mischievous showmanship. Whether 
he was throwing a bucket of water 
on a referee or rummaging through 
a fan’s purse, Globetrotter captain 
and 13-year veteran Matthew 
“Showtime” Jackson orchestrated 
most of the game’s diversions. Other 
"Trotters joined in the fun, letting 
young fans shoot foul shots or pull- 
ing them onto the court to give them 
a Globetrotter souvenir. 

“We have different players, a dif- 
ferent rhythm, different talent,” 
"Trotter Reggie Dixon told the Elyria 
Chronicle-Telegram, “but we still have 
that same magic. ... I’m happy to be 
part of that tradition.” —CN 


SPORTS 


at Oberlin 


Record-setting All-American 
Swims Best Race Last 
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S| enior swimmer Dave Steven- 
son ended his Oberlin career 
by earning three more All-America 
accolades at the NCAA Division II 
swimming and diving championships, 
held at Emory University March 21 
through 23. A native of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, Dave is now an 11-time All- 
American. In the 200-yard back- 
stroke, his most powerful event, Dave 
placed second with a time of 1:51.67. 
(Dave has held the NCAC ttle in 
this event the last two years.) He 


Dave Stevenson placed fourth in the 500-yard free- 


style with a time of 4:36.58 and sixth 
in the 100-yard backstroke with a 
time of 52.84. His time in these 
three events set new Oberlin records. 

Having won the 200-yard back- 
stroke race in the February confer- 
ence finals with a season-best time 
of 1:56.2, Dave set a time of 1:53 as 
his personal goal in the champion- 
ships. He not only beat this goal by 
several seconds, he finished just 0.3 
seconds behind the winner. “It was 
nice to have my best race be my last 
race,” says Dave. 


Men’s Swimming and Diving 1990-91 


Dual Record: 7-3 overall, 3-3 NCAC 


Opponent 
at NCAC Relays 


at Mount Union 

vs. DENISON 

at Ohio Wesleyan 

vs. WITTENBERG 

vs. BALDWIN-WALLACE 
vs. WOOSTER 

at Case Western Reserve 
vs. HIRAM 

at Gannon 

at Kenyon 

NCAC Champ. at Oberlin 
at Case Western Reserve 


Results 

4th of 8 - 58 pts. 
135- 80 
108 - 117 
120 - 104 
11S - 119 
136- 76 
169- 56 
123-115 
US7<07o 
134- 85 
108 - 121 
4th of 8 - 366 pts. 
Non-scoring 
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Women’s Swimming and Diving 1990-91 


Dual Record: 1-8 overall, 0-5 NCAC 


Date 
Nov. 3 
Nov. 16 
Nov. 17 
Dec. | 
Dec. 8 
Jan. 12 
Jan. 15 
Jan. 19 
Jan. 23 
Jan. 26 
Feb. 14-16 
Feb. 23 


Opponent 
at NCAC Relays 


at Mount Union 

vs. DENISON 

at Ohio Wesleyan 

vs. BALDWIN-WALLACE 
vs. WITTENBERG 

vs. WOOSTER 

at Case Western Reserve 
vs. HIRAM 

at Gannon 

NCAC Champ. at Oberlin 
at Case Western Reserve 


Results 

tied 7th of 8 - 0 pts. 
74 - 120 
75 - 136 
64 - 152 
81 - 146 
63 - 160 
36 - 175 
89 - 113 
127 - 98 

iE 87 - 107 

8th of 8 - 81 pts. 

Non-scoring 


Season Highlights During the NCAC championships, senior Rebecca 


Season Highlights At the NCAC championships, senior Dave Stevenson 
successfully defended his 200-yard backstroke title with a time of 1:56.2. 
Stevenson earned an invitation to the National Championships at Emory U. 
March 21-23. (See realted story on this page.) First-year student Brett 
Bartlett also qualified for the national championships. 


Men’s Indoor Track 1990-91 


NCAC Championships: 5th of 9 - 43 pts. 


Iverson swam a lifetime-best 100-yard breaststroke, finishing in 1:19.5. Also 
at the league championships, junior cocaptain Laura Morrison finished the 
1650-yard freestyle with a season-best time of 20:37.12. First-year student 
Teresa Dinaburg won 10th place on the three-meter diving board with 
254.55 points. 


Women’s Indoor Track 1990-91 


NCAC Championships: Tied for 8th of 9 - 4 pts. 


Date 
Jan. VI 
Jan. 18 
Jan. 26 
Feb. | 
Feb. 8 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 22 


Opponent 
at Baldwin-Wallace 


at Baldwin-Wallace 
at NCAC Relays 
at Ohio Wesleyan 
at Kenyon 

at Ohio Wesleyan 
at Ohio Wesleyan 


Results 
Non-scoring 
Non-scoring 

8th of 9 - 20 pts. 
4th of 4 - 13 pts. 
2nd of 4 - 50 pts. 
Non-scoring 
Non-scoring 


Date 
Jan. II 
Jan. 18 
Jan. 26 
Feb. | 
Feb. 8 
Feb. |5 
Feb. 22 


Opponent 
at Baldwin-Wallace 


at Baldwin-Wallace 
at NCAC Relays 
at Ohio Wesleyan 
at Kenyon 

at Ohio Wesleyan 
at Ohio Wesleyan 


Results 
Non-scoring 
Non-scoring 

9th of 9 - 0 pts. 
4th of 4 - 6 pts. 
3rd of 4 - 24 pts. 
Non-scoring 
Non-scoring 


Mar. 1-2 NCAC Championships Sth of 9 - 43 pts. 


Season Highlights Senior Nate Pawelek set new school records 

in three events: the 1000-yard run, with a time of 2:16.8; the 800-meter run 
with a time of 2:02.6; and the 1000-meter run, with a time of 2:37.27. At the 
NCAC championships senior Delphon Curlpepper won his third consecutive 
title in the 60-yard dash, with a time of 6.64. Also at the conference 
championships, senior Kelly Gillespie captured first-place in the three-mile 
run, with a season-best time of 15:09.7. 


Mar. |-2 NCAC Championships 8th of 9 - 4 pts. 
Season Highlights First-year student Megan Schulte, the only team member 
to score at the conference meet, captured fifth place in the shot put, with a 
throw of 35' 1-1/2". The 880-yard and mile relay teams finished sixth in 
their events with season-best times of 2:01.72 and 4:35.36 respectively. 

In the first meet of the season at Baldwin-Wallace senior Tulia Perevra 
broke school records in two events: the 500-meter run, with a time of 

1:29.7, and the 300-meter dash, with a time of 47.6. 
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OBERLIN 


When PC Doesn’t Mean 
Personal Computer 
Or P eace Corps Confusion is at the core of the 


campus and countrywide controversy over political correctness 


; € 
AN YOU TELL ME WHERE 


the group to discuss political correctness is meeting tonight?” I asked the 


BY LINDA K. GRASHOFF 


person at the information desk in Wilder Hall. “It’s sponsored by Residential 
Life.” “ I don’t see anything here about political correctness,” he replied; “The 


only meeting Res Life is holding is a discussion of PC.” 

Obviously, not everyone at Oberlin was literate on 
political correctness (PC) even though it had been a week 
since Jacob Weisberg’s February 18 New Republic article 
“Thin Skins” had begun circulating around campus. 
(Weisberg lambasted Oberlin for its “political correct- 
ness,” which the author defined as “ill-mannered, tribal 
politics based on ever-narrower conceptions of collective 
identity.”) 

The Res Life gathering in Wilder was a well-meaning 
attempt by residence-hall personnel to help students un- 
derstand what people mean by political correctness and 
to feel comfortable with their own attitudes and beliefs, 
“politically correct” or not. 

The meeting began with an exercise called Crossing 
the Line. The presenters read a list of statements to 
which the rest of us—15 or so, mostly students—were to 
respond. Crossing over an imaginary line in the middle 
of the room would signify agreement—staying put, dis- 
agreement. We were to agree or disagree that the state- 
ments were “PC statements,” something a politically cor- 
rect person would say. 

“Racism is wrong” was easy. Everyone crossed the 
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line. But other statements were harder to respond to. 
“Everyone should wear a pink ribbon to signify support 
of gay rights” and many other statements sparked con- 
fusion. “Do you mean what we think politically correct 
people think, or what we think other people mean by 
politically correct, or what we mean by politically cor- 
rect? Or do you want to know if we agree with the 
statement?” Frustrated, some students dropped out of 
the exercise. 

Befuddlement continued during the post-exercise dis- 
cussion when students prodded each other to describe 
their understandings of PC. One person answered that 
being politically correct means being open minded. An- 
other countered, saying that being politically correct 
means expressing and approving only certain viewpoints 
and attitudes. One said there is no “PC monolith.” Still 
another student—asserting that political correctness car- 
ries with it an uncomfortable degree of pressure for 
conformity and refusal to listen to other (non-PC) 
ideas—was answered by a student who wondered aloud 
whether the problem of pressure to conform to PC 
ideals is any different from pressure to conform to any 
other social agenda. Some participants said political cor- 


rectness tolerates or encourages knee-jerk rather than 
thoughtful opinions. One said, “Sometimes PC pushes 
me over to the right because I don’t like radicalism ei- 
ther.” 

As reported in the media, including Oberlin’s student 
publications, racism, sexism, and homophobia are the 
three major social problems addressed by those whom 
others call politically correct. To the list, many would 
add anti-Semitism and other forms of ethnic discrimina- 
tion, ableism (unfair discrimination based on physical 
ability), ageism (unfair discrimination based on age), and 


he question of political correctness 1s 


imbedded in a matrix that is simply too huge 


to resolve, let alone understand, in one meeting. 


classism (unfair discrimination based on social class). Some 
include heterosexism (social favor of heterosexual per- 
sons), lookism (social favor of persons with a certain 
look, such as muscularity or beauty defined by tradi- 
tional Euro-American standards), sizeism (social favor of 
persons of a certain size—thin or tall, for example). Capi- 
talism and the totality of western culture are sometimes 
included in the tally. 

The students were restless and fidgety in the Wilder 
Hall discussion; one charged, “People think they’re talk- 
ing about the same thing when they use the term PC or 
express what they think are PC ideas, but they’re not!” 
Finally—searching, it seemed, for some thread of com- 
monality—one student suggested we poll the group to 
find out why each of us had come. Commonality it was: 
Nearly everyone stated some variation of “to find out 
what PC is all about.” The students met my response, 
that I had come to understand what PC means to Oberlin 
students, with murmured laughter. 

As the Wilder Hall group began giving up on the 
hour-and-a-half dialogue Dascomb Hall director Dan 
Rice offered the thought that PC should be the “pres- 
sure to have a view and know why you have it.” No one 
seemed interested in the suggestion. The room emptied 
quickly. 

In supporting diverse views and eliciting definitions 
from students rather than trying to define political cor- 
rectness themselves, the presenters served the students. 
The greatest value of the meeting, however, was in the 
exposure of shared confusion. The question of political 
correctness is imbedded in a matrix that is simply too 
huge to resolve, let alone understand, in one meeting. 
The matrix—as yet without a name, and only in the 


early stages of being described by academicians, journal- 
ists, and other writers—is nonetheless being called a 
major revolution in social and intellectual thought. 


TERMS OF CONTENTION 

Part of the difficulty in coming to grips with the con- 
cepts, events, and attitudes contained in the matrix lies 
in the language being used to describe them. Consider 
the term politically correct. A decade ago, according to 
Res Life staffer Dan Rice, then an undergraduate at Iowa 
State University, the term was already going by its ini- 
tials. But a PC outlook of the early ’80s intentionally 
appropriated views from both the left and the right— 
those that seemed to promote a common cause. His 
example is open mindedness. “It would have been PC 
back then,” he says, “to believe one person is not always 
right.” 

Today PC is no longer a term with positive or even 
neutral connotations, as junior Brad Menninga pointed 
out in the March 20 issue of the student publication 
Perspective (“Correctness and Consciousness: ‘PC’ on 
Campus”). Persons with social, political, and economic 
interests in the preservation of the status quo attach the 
label politically correct to programs that challenge the sta- 
tus quo—particularly programs that promote a conscious- 
ness of social identity and of structures that affect cul- 
ture, Menninga wrote. Traditionalists dismiss the pro- 
grams as “indoctrination without chance for rebuttal” 
and use the labeling as “one of the primary attempts to 
discredit this form of scholarship,” he said. 

Adrienne Lash Jones, associate professor of black stud- 
ies, fears that the same inversion is being applied to 
multiculturalism, a term used to describe the broadening 
of social and academic programs beyond their traditional 
Eurocentric focus. The word is now often uttered deri- 
sively, trampled in the “march of the new right, whose 
proponents are trying to appropriate progressive terms 
to make them unattractive,” says Jones. 

“It’s a normal language process for words to come 
into general meaning and then change over time to an 
Opposite meaning,” says Ronald Casson, professor of 
anthropology, whose specialty is linguistics. “But these 
words seem to be changing very fast.” Casson laments 
the semantic problems that attend the unnamed revolu- 
tion. “These words mean different things to different 
people, adding to the stresses and strains of people try- 
ing to understand each other.” 


THE ANGRY CAMPUS 

Many people are not only confused; they are angry. Their 
anger could stem from frustration that their thoughts 
and feelings about multiculturalism—whatever and how- 
ever finely articulated their positions are—aren’t respected 
enough in the campus community. 

Dinesh D’Souza explained his view of some of the 
confusion and anger in a Distinguished Lecture Series 
noon talk, “Multiculturalism and the Liberal Commu- 
nity,” in Finney Chapel just a few days after the Wilder 
Hall meeting. The research fellow at the American En- 
terprise Institute and author of Illiberal Education: The 


(continued on page 44) 
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THE MEMORIAL ARCH 


OBERLIN 


An Unfolding Story 


loday some question the appropriateness of the monument 
erected nearly 90 years ago to honor American missionaries 


killed in the Boxer Rebellion 


BY ROLAND BAUMANN AND CAROL JACOBS 


EOPLE ON ALL SIDES LOST THEIR LIVES 
in the 1900 Boxer Rebellion conflict in China, but the 
Memorial Arch honors only one side, that of the 


American missionaries. “The Arch in ‘Iappan Square is in- 


complete,” wrote Brian Martin ’84 in the Review (May 
25, 1984), “for it fails to memorialize the hundreds of 
innocent Chinese victims of the Boxer Rebellion.” Be- 
cause of this one-sidedness, some students and faculty 
members in recent years have raised objections about 
the arch. During commencement ceremonies some 
graduating seniors have expressed their objections by 
walking around, rather than under, the arch. 

Attitudes were different a century ago. “The 1880s 
and 1890s,” says Emeritus Professor of History 
Ellsworth C. Carlson ’39, “were a time of great enthusi- 
asm for foreign missions in the United States in general, 
and in Oberlin in particular.” In early 1881 the Ameri- 
can Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, an 
arm of the Congregational 
Church, accepted a group of 
Oberlin theology students 
for service in China. These 
were not the garden variety 
of evangelical missionaries: 
in addition to converting 
the Chinese to Christianity, 
the students wanted to es- 
tablish an institute of higher 
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The arch: deserved monument or symbol of oppression? 


education in China. Their ideals were part of their pas- 
sion for human perfectibility—a passion that was part 
of the Oberlin tradition from the College’s beginning. 

Some Chinese, however, viewed all missionaries’ work 
as a threat to the Chinese way of life. During the sum- 
mer of 1900 a secret society commonly known as the 
Boxers expressed their fears and specific grievances by 
killing hundreds of westerners and their sympathizers, 
including 18 from Oberlin’s mission in Shansi Province. 


In retaliation, troops from six nations killed hundreds of 


Chinese villagers and engaged in looting. 


SITE SELECTION, FUND-RAISING, AND DEDICATION 

Nine of the Shansi mission- 
aries had either attended or 
graduated from Oberlin. 
The Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions selected Oberlin as a 
logical site for a monument 
to the missionaries, and 
Oberlin College president 
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John Henry Barrows agreed. 
“No other place so fitting 
as the Oberlin Campus 
could have been selected for 


The Memorial Arch was 
dedicated in 1903 as 


part of the inauguration 
ceremonies for President 


Henry Churchill King. 


such a memorial,” he wrote in his annual report for 
1900-1901. 

Students of the time shared his sentiment. A corre- 
spondent writing in the Review (April 12, 1902) found it 
“eminently fitting that a monument to the memory of 
those missionaries . . . should be placed upon the Cam- 
pus of this college which has contributed so much of its 
work to the activities of foreign missions.” 

Although many students and friends of Oberlin con- 
tributed to the monument fund, the collection amounted 
to only $720. The arch would not have been constructed 
without a $20,000 gift from New York philanthropist 
D. Willis James, who saw the project as a fitting monu- 
ment for the “heroic martyrs in China.” He and his 
wife, Ellen S. James, later contributed to other Oberlin 
projects: a professorial chair in practical theology, the 
Shansi mission, and the Theological Quadrangle (now 
Asia House and Bosworth Hall). Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
was among the architects considered for the project, but 
the commission was finally given to J.L. Silsbee, a less- 
expensive architect who later designed Wilder Hall. 

The cornerstone for the Memorial Arch was laid in 
October 1902. Beneath it was placed a box containing, 
among other items, the missionaries’ last letters, accounts 
of the missionaries’ last days written by three Chinese 
Christians, and the Scriptures in Chinese. The dedica- 
tion of the completed arch occurred on May 14, 1903, 
as part of the inauguration ceremonies for President 
Henry Churchill King. “The college is certainly to be 
congratulated upon the possession of a monument which 
perpetuates so fitly and so beautifully the memory of its 
martyred dead,” King said later, and it is unlikely that 


anyone present at the inauguration disagreed. 

Untul the 1970s, in fact, the arch remained for many 
Oberlin students and graduates a symbol of faith that 
Oberlin people could, as former Shansi rep Mark Carr 
°87 phrases it, “change the world for the better and con- 
tribute to improving the living conditions and rights of 
people everywhere.” Indeed, “For many Oberlin gradu- 
ates Memorial Arch has symbolized their alma mater’s 
moral nerve,” writes Professor of History Geoffrey 
Blodgett in Oberlin Architecture, College and Town. 


MEANING BROADENS, CHANGES 

By spring 1950, however, some had begun to suspect the 
missionaries’ motives, and the arch’s meaning had begun 
to blur. Paul Willen ’50 recalled in personal correspon- 
dence with Blodgett in 1982 that in his senior year he 
helped start Arch 7, a group of students and faculty who 
met at the Memorial Arch every night at 7 p.m. for 
impromptu speeches and debates on various causes of 
the day. The group chose the arch as a meeting place 
because it formed a natural amphitheater, ideally suited 
to gathering students. “We disdained the Oberlin mis- 
sionary tradition (this was before the Peace Corps pro- 
vided a democratic framework for our own idealism, as 
distinct from the despised ‘paternalism’ of the missionar- 
ies), and we enjoyed the irony of using the Arch for our 
incendiary purposes,” which included opposing Ameri- 
can involvement in the Korean War. 

In 1974 Mary Tarpley Campfield accused the Oberlin 
missionaries of “elitism.” In her University of Virginia 
Ph.D. dissertation, “Oberlin-in-China 1881-1951,” she 
wrote, “Not content to be evangelical, they set their 
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sights on establishing a college. Given the fact that they 
knew very little about conditions in China, even less 
about Shansi, before they set this goal, it could be . . . 
argued that a college was designed to fulfill their own 
needs rather than China’s.” 

The Memorial Arch—certified as historical property 
in 1975 and placed on the National Historic Register in 
1978—-signifies both misunderstood history and an in- 
complete story. The Oberlin College Archives holds 
many documents on the struggles of the American mis- 
sionaries, but few on the role of the Chinese Christians 
and virtually none on the plight of hundreds of native 
Chinese who died at the hands of foreign military forces 
seeking retribution for westerners’ deaths. Descendants 
of the Chinese on all sides, as well as descendants of the 
Christian missionaries, have attended Oberlin over the 
past nine decades. For them, and for the sake of histori- 
cal veracity, the story of the Memorial Arch needs to be 
re-examined and amplified. 

In May 1990 the College library exhibited artifacts 
and photographs related to the Memorial Arch and in- 
cluded related press clippings from the previous May’s 
student publications, including the Review and the Col- 
lective. The exhibit, prepared by the Oberlin College 
Archives staff, was accompanied by a bulletin board on 
which viewers could post their comments on the exhibit 
and react to others’ comments. In response either to the 
exhibit or to the impending 1990 commencement cer- 
emonies, the Shansi Association ran an ad in the May 
25, 1990, Review titled “Remember Our Dead: The 
Shansi Memorial Arch.” Taken together the writings of the 
past few years expand even further the meaning of the arch. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED COMMENTARY 

Included in the exhibit were two essays published under 
one title, “Blood of Martyrs,” in the spring 1989 Collec- 
tive. In one of them author Pamela J. Lew ’90, held the 
Oberlin missionaries accountable for cultural imperial- 
ism, distinguishing it from the political imperialism in 
which she believes other missionaries were at least 
complicit. “Good intentions aside,” she wrote, “the mis- 
sionaries represented a completely alien culture which 
not only misunderstood but also condemned Chinese 
culture in totality: long-held traditions such as ancestor 
worship were denounced as paganistic by the missionar- 
ies. The missionaries themselves were idealistic individu- 
als, steeped in the doctrine of Anglo-Saxon superiority 
and manifest destiny. The scorn they held for the peoples 
that they were there to ‘educate’ did little to endear 
them to the Chinese. ... A type of religious expression 
which arrogantly condemns the cultures and humanities 
of the people it intends to ‘liberate’ can be thought of as 
nothing short of imperialistic. . .. We need to be aware 
that imposing our will on others while ignoring the com- 
plexities of their situations makes us oppressors instead 
of liberators.” 

The other essay in the spring 1989 Collective argued 
that, in presenting a one-sided view of the Boxer Rebel- 
lion, the arch is a “blatant example of Oberlin’s ethno- 
centricity and institutional racism.” The authors were 
Lisa Mortimer ’89, Shirley Tsung 89, Warren Soo Hoo 
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90, and Amy Alipio ’91, officers, in 1989, of the Asian 
American Alliance, a student group chartered in 1972 to 
address the needs of Asians and Asian Americans in the 
Oberlin community. While acknowledging that the 
Oberlin missionaries “meant well,” the alliance spokes- 
persons said that today “the arch stands as a symbol of 


the missionaries’ motives, and the arch’s meaning had 


begun to blur. 


western intervention not only in China, but also in a// 
Third World nations.” The four urged graduating se- 
niors to walk around the arch at commencement, “thereby 
tracing with [their] footsteps a second arch to memorial- 
ize the countless victims of western imperialism.” They 
also called on the College administration, faculty, and 
the Shansi Memorial Society to “work with the Asian Amer- 
ican Alliance in creating a permanent plaque [for the arch] 
to memorialize all the victims of the Boxer Rebellion.” 

A year later Mark Carr, recently returned from Shansi 
service in Indonesia, argued in “Remember Our Dead” 
for a separate monument, rather than a plaque on the 
arch, to remember the Chinese Christians who were killed 
(he does not mention non-Christian Chinese). “To add 
to, change, or even destroy the memorial would be to 
tinker with history in the most dangerous of ways. We 
are responsible for our past and cannot change it by 
changing the monu- TEN 
ment. .. . If the time 
has come to tell the 
other side of the Shanxi 
tragedy, then let us do 
it in the form of a sepa- 
rate monument.... As 
the graduating seniors 
walk through the arch 
and are confronted with 
a new monument they 
might do well to touch 
it in remembrance that 
they may yet err in 
spite of their best 
intentions, and in the knowledge that despite that very 
real potential for harm, we all must stand for what we 
believe in.” 

A somewhat similar sentiment had been expressed in 
the May 1989 issue of another student periodical, Below 
the Belt. In an editorial, the publication urged graduating 
seniors to “march proudly through the damn arch, keep- 
ing in mind what the thing really symbolizes is that when 


A horse pulls a sleigh 
past the brand new 
arch. 


y spring 1950 some had begun to suspect 


Oberlin students go out into the real world and try to 
impose their views (whatever they may be) on other 
people, things don’t always work out for the best.” The 
editorial also chided nonactivist students who march 
around the arch without recognizing that their tongues 
should be in their cheeks for glorifying themselves as 
protestors without “really doimg anything.” 

The Oberlin missionaries themselves, were they alive 
today, would walk around the arch, Tommy Woon, 
former director of Asian American affairs at Oberlin, 


he story of the Memonal Arch needs to 


be re-examined and amplified. 


told former Review features editor Stephanie Raphel ’89. 
In an article published in the May 1989 Review Woon was 
quoted as saying he was led to believe the Oberlin mis- 
sionaries were people of action and conscience. “If this is 
true, .. . they too would walk around the arch to object 
first to the one-sided portrayal of their deaths as a mas- 
sacre and secondly to the omission of the history of 
imperialism in China, of which they were victims.” 


COMMENTS ON THE EXHIBIT 

A commenter on the exhibit who signed his or her re- 
marks “A Student from China” quoted contrasting senti- 
ments concerning the arch, “Tear down the imperialist 
arch!!!” and “Remember the Christian martyrs!!!” and 
observed: “The arch will always remind us that history 
must never be told in an outright simplistic and insen- 
sitive manner.” 

An unsigned comment read, “A ‘missionary heritage’ 
is nothing to be proud of. This display is NOT ‘inter- 
esting’ but painful and destructive.” 

“On the basis of what I have learned I am astonished 
that some contemporary Oberlinians can see [the Oberlin 
missionaries] as imperialists or regard the arch erected in 
their memory as a monument to imperialism,” Professor 
Carlson wrote in a lengthy comment on the exhibit. 
“For several years I have studied the lives and work of 
the Oberlin people who were in Shansi, China, from 
1882 to 1900 and were killed in the Boxer uprising in 
1900. . . . The men and women whom I have studied 
preached the Christian gospel; doctors among them 
helped thousands of Chinese patients suffering from dis- 
ease or accidents; mission wives... established and taught 
in little schools attended mainly by children from very 
poor families. These Oberlin people had no similarity 
with some missionaries in other places who gave mission 
work a bad name. . . . They deserve to be memorialized 
by an arch on ‘Tappan Square.” 

“Colonialism has been a universal phenomenon,” com- 


mented someone who signed the initials L.H. “It has 
been as much a part of western European history as it 
has been a part of Asian history; China has a history of 
colonization that extends for thousands of years. Japan, 
too, has not been able to escape the greed of colonialism. 
Mongolia had the biggest colonial kingdom ‘in the his- 
tory of humankind! . . . It is elitist to [blame] one group 
... while ignoring the other groups’ mistakes. We are all 
human, after all.” 

“I dreamed the arch blew up last night,” wrote TN. 

Oberlin’s Memorial Arch is the only physical memo- 
rial of any kind to any of the 200 American Protestant 
missionaries killed in China, Carl Jacobson, executive 
director of the Shansi Memorial Association, said re- 
cently. That fact alone is reason enough not to destroy 
the arch, he believes. “The missionaries were buried in 
China; no remains were brought back to the United 
States. During the Cultural Revolution, in the 1960s and 
1970s, the bones were dug up, burned, and scattered to 
the winds. The gravestones were destroyed. So now the 
arch is the only monument for those people. . . . But 
whether anybody wants to march through anybody else’s 
tombstone is another matter.” 


EDUCATION FOR SERVICE 
Oberlin is one of many colleges in which a community 
of students and faculty has turned its back on its mission- 
ary heritage. Perhaps reclaiming that heritage and recog- 
nizing both its positive and negative aspects can provide 
a model for placing education at the service of others. In 
1934, School of Theology dean Thomas W. Graham 
promoted the arch as a memorial to a “life of ideals” and 
to “international friendship.” Over 50 years later Jacobson 
continued this theme by characterizing the arch as a 
monument to Oberlin’s “long and rewarding relation- 
ship with China.” 

The Chinese themselves may offer a clue to the arch’s 
meaning for today’s generation. According to Jacobson, 
Chinese academicians who visited Oberlin in 1977 ac- 
cepted the arch, realizing that to deny the past destroys 
knowledge of one’s origins. “The arch is a guidepost to 
us,” suggests Jacobson, “both to be inspired by and to be 
warned by. It is a pole for us—it tells us where we have 
been so that we can have a better notion of where we are 
going.” a 


ROLAND BAUMANN ‘Ss the Oberlin College archi- 
vist, and CAROL JACOBS, former archival assistant in 
the Oberlin College Archives, is archivist for the Cleveland 
Orchestra. An earlier version of this article, titled “The Me- 
mortal Arch: An Unfinished Story,” accompanied last year’s 
College library exhibit on the Memorial Arch. C A R OL 
GANZEL, managing editor of the Observer, Oberlin’s 


faculty and staff newspaper, prepared another version with the 


same name for the May 24, 1990, Observer. With the ap- 
proval of the authors, LINDA GRASHOFF added more 
material to this version for the OAM. This year’s officers of 
the Shansi Student Committee are preparing an illustrated 
pamphlet about the Memorial Arch, which should extend even 


further the collective understanding of the structure and its 


meanings. 
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BACK 


in the U. S ° S ° R. A case of mutual 


admiration arose during pianist Sedmara Zakarian Rutstein’s recent 


Russian homecoming and forays to China and Hong Kong 


BY CHRISTINE MICHELE GANNON ’90 


USSIAN NATIVE SEDMARA 


Zakarian Rutstein, professor of pianoforte in Oberlin’s conservatory, re- 


turned this January from a four-month trip to China, Hong Kong, and the 


Soviet Union. It was her first ttme in China and Hong Kong and her 


first return to the U.S.S.R. since leaving the country in 
1974. 

Zakarian Rutstein abandoned her Russian concert ca- 
reer at its height, giving up her soloist status with the 
Leningrad Philharmonic and a 12-year teaching role at 
the Leningrad Conservatory to help her husband and 
daughter escape her country’s discrimination against 
Jews. 

The pianist’s first American experience was in lowa, 
where in 1976 she told a reporter for the Des Moines 
Tribune that a downstairs neighbor once asked her, “Why 
do you play that awful music? Why don’t you play pop 
music? You prevent me from watching television.” Fol- 
lowing an appointment as Grinnell College’s artist-in- 
residence, Zakarian Rutstein joined the conservatory 
faculty in 1976. Since moving to Oberlin, she has yet to 
hear neighbors complain about her music. 

A child prodigy who began learning piano at age 5 
and studied at Leningrad’s Special Music School for 
Gifted Children before entering the Leningrad Conser- 
vatory, Zakarian Rutstein was repeatedly impressed dur- 
ing her recent trip by the dedication and musical 
accomplishments of the children of China. 
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On the first leg of her journey Zakarian Rutstein 
spent most of her time at the Shanghai Conservatory of 
Music, where she taught lessons and master classes and 
lectured on performing techniques. She performed in 
recital at the Shanghai Conservatory and was the first 
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Zakarian Rutstein and several of her students gather around two of 
the three grand pianos in the Shanghai Conservatory of Music. 


pianist to perform in the newly-built Shanghai Centre 
Theatre. 

She gave a lecture-recital at a Hong Kong perform- 
ing-arts center, played in recital at Hong Kong’s Baptist 
College, and recorded a 70-minute program for Hong 
Kong radio. 

In Russia she performed in concert January 14 and 15 


i 


Ithough the Chinese audiences were 
marvelous, generally Russian audiences were more 
sensitive, and they expressed their appreciation in a 
walm, open way. 


with the Leningrad Philharmonic in its Great Hall. 
Upon her return from the Soviet Union Zakarian 
Rutstein spoke with Christine Michele Gannon.—Ed. 


Gannon: Let’s begin with your trip to Asia. Did the 
Chinese students strike you as more dedicated than 
American students? 

Zakarian Rutstein: The whole culture is different. It’s 
oriented more to education; children are not raised to 
be free. In America it’s important to develop an inde- 
pendent personality; in China it’s most important to 
learn and to perform skillfully. Chinese children never 


Chinese Cheers, Russian Respect 


“Professor Rutstein’s master classes, lectures and recitals so attracted all 
the teachers and students of our conservatory that the classroom and the 
music hall became overly crowded. . . . [Her] wonderful performances 
and teaching technique impressed us so much that after she had left us, 
her name was still frequently on the lips of everybody in the piano 
department. She was not only a great musician, but also a most dedicated 
teacher. . . . Personally speaking, I was deeply impressed by professor 
Rutstein’s wide repertoire and profound musicianship and the poetic 
beauty in her performances. We are going to invite her to come to 
Shanghai Music Conservatory again.” 

—Sang Tong, President of the Shanghai Conservatory of Music 


“In her early performances [before Zakarian Rutstein left the Soviet 
Union in 1974] stylistic qualities stood out: seriousness, artistic dedica- 
tion, refinement, beautiful artistic taste, and technical freedom. Her in- 
terpretation of music by Beethoven, Schubert, Scriabin, Chopin, and by 
French composers is still remembered by Russian audiences. She has 


added to the qualities of her younger years maturity, wisdom, expressive- 
ness, and brilliancy.” 


—The Leningradskaya Pravda, January 15, 1991 
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question. They obey. 

The Shanghai Conservatory has only three grand pi- 
anos: one is a Steinway; the other two are Chinese-made 
pianos. All the other pianos in the conservatory are Chi- 
nese-made uprights—they don’t have the money to buy 
western pianos. 

I think it would be educational for Oberlin students 
to see the conditions under which Chinese musicians 
learn. Buildings are not heated in Shanghai. The Chi- 
nese government has determined that the city is in 
southern China, which means it doesn’t get heat, al- 
though it is very close to the designated northern bor- 
der, above which heating is permitted. However, students 
practice all the time. Nothing stops the work; nothing 
stops the learning process. The students have to put on 
nearly everything they own: several sweaters, layers and 
layers of clothes—and that’s the way they work and 
practice. 

The students are wonderful—their level of skill is 
absolutely incredible. What surprises me is that, even in 
such poor conditions, both students and teachers main- 
tain a very high level of professionalism. 


That’s an extraordinary amount of dedication. 
We are very spoiled here—we have such good condi- 
tions, and we don’t even realize it. 

One of my Chinese students, a 14-year-old boy named 
Zhou Ting, is extremely talented. He plays Ravel’s 
“Gaspard de la nuit”—one of the most difficult pieces in 
piano repertoire—beautifully. He went to a competition 
recently; I got a letter from his teacher, who wrote, “Good 
news: Zhou won first prize in the 1990 sixth annual 
Takahiro sonata piano competition. Zhou and I will never 
forget your wonderful teaching and friendship.” 

All the kids who played for me were outstanding. 
While I was at the Shanghai Conservatory a professor 
asked me to hear five children from the primary school 
and choose the ones I wanted to teach. Out came these 
9- and 10-year-olds, and they played for me. I was amazed 
at how professional they were and how beautifully they 
played. I told the professor that they were all so wonder- 
ful that I would like to work with each of them. 


If you were given the opportunity to stay in China and 
teach, would you? 

It’s hard to say. Teaching in China and teaching in 
America are very different experiences, but they’re both 
rewarding. The Chinese are wonderful, dedicated stu- 
dents. They begin studying piano with great seriousness 
when they are very young, and so they are real profes- 
sionals by the time they reach college. Students in 
America often don’t become serious about music until 
they reach the college level. What’s exciting to see in 
American students, though, is the dramatic change over 
four years of college. I think that sudden metamorphosis 
is a uniquely American phenomenon. 

I wouldn’t want to live in China. The society is still 
controlled by the Communist party. I delivered one of 
my lectures on a Friday, and there were many conserva- 
tory students missing because on Friday afternoons they 
have mandatory political meetings. I came to America 
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because I wanted to live in a free 
society. I consider myself an 
American, and I’m used to the 
atmosphere of freedom and 
openness that doesn’t exist in 
Communist countries. 


When you gave recitals in China, 
all the pieces you performed were 
by western and Russian compos- 
ers. Why didn’t you choose to 
do music by Asian composers? 

I thought it would be important 
for the Chinese to hear western 
music because for so long they’ve 
been deprived of music of cultures 
outside China, and I think they 
are especially unfamiliar with 
Russian repertoire. 

In teaching, it was important 
for Chinese students at the con- 
servatory to learn about the styles 
of western and Russian music as 
well as the aspects of western and 
Russian culture that inspired the 
music’s stylistic elements. The 
students were very thirsty for 
western and Russian music. Most 
of the music they hear on prime- 
time television is Chinese folk 
music. Recently, however, western music is becoming 
increasingly more a part of everyday life. There are two 
symphony orchestras in Shanghai that perform a lot of 
western music, but they began just a few years ago. Dur- 
ing the cultural revolution—in the mid-’60s and ’70s— 
they weren’t allowed to play western repertoire. 


After performing in Russia and China, how do you 
compare the audiences of each country? 

Although the Chinese audiences I performed for were 
marvelous, generally Russian audiences were more sen- 
sitive, and they expressed their appreciation in a warm, 
open way. It’s such a pleasure to play for a Russian audi- 
ence. I hadn’t played in Russia in 17 years, but returning 
was wonderful. After each performance—both were sold 
out—I was showered with flowers and gifts: books, mu- 
sic, records, everything. 


Did the political situation in either country affect your 
visits? 
No, not really. In Russia, people were tense about the 
military crackdown in the Baltic states—they are afraid 
of the military action spreading to Russia itself. How- 
ever, signs of glasnost are evident: people were unafraid 
to express themselves—they openly discussed the politi- 
cal situation. Everyone there was somewhat depressed, 
though, due to the lack of food. 

The primary concern is what will happen to the Rus- 
sian government in the face of so much upheaval. The 


intelligentsia do not support reverting back to an op- 
but many people who have lived 


pressive government, 
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under the Communist regime all their lives do support 
the old ways. People who’ve never been exposed to an- 
other system of government judge how well the govern- 
ment is doing by how much food is available. When 
Brezhnev was in power, the people had food. Now that 
they have little, they think the democratic system does 
not work. 


What do Soviets think of Americans? 

Many of them love Americans—even more so now that 
the U.S. is sending food. The United States has sent 
literally tons of chicken legs, which the Russians have 
jokingly renamed “little Bush legs.” The Russians have a 
wonderful sense of humor. That’s what gets them through 
the hard times. 


Will you visit these countries again? 

I will return to Russia this October, and will again per- 
form with the Leningrad Philharmonic. That is, of course, 
unless the political situation worsens and the borders to 
the Soviet Union are closed. 

[ am planning to go back to China in two years. I’ve 
been asked to play with the Shanghai Philharmonic and 
teach at the Shanghai and Beijing conservatories for as 
long as I can. As far as I see it now, it couldn’t be for 
longer than a month. 


CHRISTINE MICHELE GANNON, Office of 


Communications intern, 1s also assistant to the editor of the 
Observer, Oberlin’s faculty and staff newspaper, in which 
another version of this article originally appeared. 


In her Oberlin studio 
Sedmara Zakarian 
Rutstein goes over some 
difficult passages with 
Mizue Makino ’92, who 
comes from Tokyo. 
During her recent 
eastern trip, which she 
financed with her own 
funds, Zakarian Rutstein 


taught over 50 students. 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY Harold 


Diehl 42 B.D. and his wife, 
Madeline, have moved to Bay- 
view Gardens, an assisted-living 
facility in Clearwater, Fla. He is 
secretary to the board of the 
Pinellas Habitat for Humanity. 
The couple is active in church 
affairs. W This past spring 
Hadley, Mass., resident Justin 
Hartman ’42 B.D. led a Learn- 
ing in Retirement (LIR) class on 
writing memoirs. Justin has been 
a member of the memoir-writ- 
ing class for one and a half years. 
The LIR program is sponsored 
by the five Amherst-area colleges 
and is affiliated with Elderhostel. 
v After 46 years in parish 
ministry, A. Douglas Wasson ’53 
B.D. retired Jan. 31 from the 
Church at Woodmoor, where 
he was subsequently named 
pastor emeritus. Douglas, who 
is active in many local organiza- 
tions, calls himself a professional 
volunteer. He lives in Colorado 
Springs. W Since leaving Oberlin 
Ron Keller ’62 B.D. has had 
eight assignments. Three years 
ago, after spending more than 
eight years on the West Michi- 
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Association supports the environment; 
other programs bow to budget cuts; alumni on the campus, 
in the movies, and at the opera 


Association to Promote Ecological Literacy 
in Spite of Budget Cuts 


By Midge Wood Brittingham *60 


hat good is a great college if you don’t some of his senior students. Sponsored by 

have a decent planet to put it on?,” the Class of 1936, it will be held May 26. 
David Orr, professor of environmental studies, Additional activities the association will 
has been asking around campus in an effort to support include repetition of the successful 


raise awareness of global 
environmental issues. His 
September talk to Alumni 
Council members spurred 
the Planning Committee 
to meet with him to 
brainstorm ways the 
Alumni Association could 
help promote ecological 
literacy. 

As a result, in Novem- 
ber, after hearing the re- 
port of the Planning 
Committee, the Executive 
Board voted unanimously 
to “support attempts of 
the College to promote 
ecological literacy and 
lend support of the 
Alumni Association for its 
efforts in this area.” 

In February, Orr met 
with Betty Spelman 736, 


Spelman 


chair of the Planning Committee, to plan a 199] 
commencement symposium on environmental 
issues. ‘The symposium will feature Orr and 


Miami Regional Outreach Seminar, Energy, 
Ecology, and Economics, led by Orr and 
Professor of History Clayton Koppes. The 
seminar will be held October 19 in Minne- 
apolis and next spring in Philadelphia. 

On the campus front, the Alumni Asso- 
ciation office will print as many notices as it 
can on recycled or recyclable paper and will 
use recyclable products during commence- 
ment weekend and other alumni events. 

Collegewide budget cuts are making a 
difference to Alumni Association programs. 

One of the 20 or so positions that will 
not be filled by the College in the near fu- 
ture is director of regional alumni activities, 
recently held by Liz Kirker Culberson ’53. 
Liz died May 2 following a long battle with 
cancer. [Her obituary will appear in the sum- 
mer issue—Fd.] The successful ACTION 
program she initiated and served so well has 
been folded into the over-all Alumni Asso- 
ciation program. 

As another money-saving measure, the 
association office will no longer employ stu- 
dent interns. 

Because of staff reduction, the Executive 
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Board regretfully decided at its March 
meeting to eliminate formal alumni partici- 
pation in Winter Term projects and hous- 
ing. When the Planning Committee assigned 
priorities to the association’s programs, 
Winter Term involvement was judged not 
as essential as class reunions, regional activi- 
ties, special reunions, support of Alumni 
Council committees, and continuing educa- 
tion. 

Alums interested in offering Winter 
Term projects may still do so by sending 
project descriptions to academic departments. 
The association office will be glad to act as 
intermediary for these alumni, but it is unable 
to promote projects or arrange housing. 
Washington, D.C., area residents who wish 


to offer housing for Congressional interns 
should contact the Government Department 
directly. The association thanks the alumni 
who have sponsored projects, acted as men- 
tors, and graciously opened their homes to 
students. 

Because of rising airfares, the Executive 
Board may combine or eliminate some 
committee meetings. In addition, the rise in 
postage rates means that, except in special 
cases, the association must use third-class 
postage for class letters and regional an- 
nouncements. 


Mi1bDGE WOOD BRITTINGHAMS 
executive director of the Oberlin Alumni Asso- 
ciation. 


Zitrinizing a Class Act 


by Ted Gest °68 


19? 


his is not a court of law!” shouts 

Gene Hackman (as lawyer 
Jedediah Tucker Ward). “This is the 
rabbit hole, and we, like Alice, have 
fallen into Wonderland. Behold the 
Queen of Hearts. Welcome to the 
Mad Hatter’s Tea Party.” Enter Ri- 
chard Zitrin ’68: “Objection!” 

It took two and a half decades, but 
Zitrin has made the leap from watch- 
ing movies on television in Barrows 
and North halls during the wee hours 
to having his own speaking part in a 


first-run hit. Zitrin, a San Francisco Gene Hackman yells at Richard Zitrin in Class Action. 


lawyer, plays a brief scene as a court- 

room attorney in Class Action, a legal drama 
from Twentieth Century Fox starring Gene 
Hackman and Mary Elizabeth Mastrantonio 
that opened in March. 

Zitrin’s cameo appearance was a sidelight 
to his role as legal consultant to the movie, 
which revolves around father-and-daughter 
lawyers on opposite sides of a high-stakes 
personal-injury case reminiscent of the Ford 
Pinto lawsuits. It started when a fellow law- 
yer referred him to director Michael Apted, 
who wanted advice from an expert in both 
product-liability law and legal ethics in or- 
der to make the movie realistic. Zitrin ended 
up putting a considerable stamp on the 
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movie, from influencing scene rewrites so 
that the scenes reflect accurate legal proce- 
dure to lending his own trial notebook and 
briefcase to the cause. 

Zitrin praises Hackman for being “a very 
down to earth guy” who can handle a raft of 
script changes smoothly. “It’s a thrill to 
change a phrase and then watch what Gene 
does with it,” Zitrin said in his own account 
of the moviemaking in the March issue of 
California Lawyer magazine. Zitrin’s major 
defeat involved the movie’s title. He argued 
that the kind of case the movie portrays 
would not be filed as a class action (one law- 
suit on behalf of a number of plaintiffs) 
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gan Conference program staff, 
he was named senior pastor of 
the Central United Methodist 
Church in Muskegon, Mich. 


KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Huntington Beach, Calif., resi- 
dent Mary Blackwood Hebard 
26 celebrated her 86th birth- 
day Feb. 2, 1991. Mary is a se- 
nior aid in her local police de- 
part-ment’s community liaison 
services office. She often takes 
classes at Golden West Coll., 
where she recently completed a 
course in short-story writing. 


3 9 3 2 H. Stanley and Alice 


Roosa Bennett are living in the 
Quadrangle of Life Care com- 
munity in Haverford, Pa. They 
were delighted, they say, to find 
C. Martin ’31 and Kathryn 
Edson 730 Wilbur and Helen 
Phillips already living in the 
community. Helen “Scotty” 
Horton Eddy; her husband, 
Roland; and J. Bart Harrison ’55 
also live nearby. One of Stanley 
and Alice’s 12 grandchildren, 
Sarah Page, is a sophomore at 
Oberlin. V Ruth Goddard Cahn 
and Andrew Matyus were mar- 
ried Nov. 25, 1989. They live 
in Geneva, Ohio. V Florence 
Large Criss says that she and her 
husband of 53 years, Charles, 
are in good health and “still 
enjoying life to the fullest.” W 
Helen Horton Eddy and her 
husband, Roland, have moved 
to a life-care community in 
Lansdale, Pa. They say they like 
elder-hostels, particularly the 
guarantee of medical care, and 
recommend them for everyone. 
Helen visits with patients at the 
local hospital and Roland 
records textbooks for the blind. 
They are looking forward to the 
60th class reunion, says Helen. 
¥ After surviving his 19th win- 
ter on the shore of Lake 
Leelanau in Michigan, Robert 
Largent wonders how many 
more he can handle. He is 
looking forward to the 60th 
reunion in 1992, he says. W A 
converted barn on their daugh- 
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ter’s property in Hanover, Ind., 
is home to W. Bradford Marsh 
while his wife, Miriam, recovers 
from a broken hip. They hope 
to visit their home in Maine this 
summer, they say. W Ever since 
she married James Martin in 
1981, Margaret “Peg” Pocock 
has divided her time between 
two homes—hers in Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, and James’s in 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Because they 
have family in both cities, this 
arrangement pleases them and 
their children, says Peg. V 
Since 1986 Lillian Horton 
Robinson and her husband, 
Paul, have been living in a re- 
tirement center in Carol Stream, 
Ill. Lillian retired in 1975 as 
head organist at the Moody 
Bible Inst. in Chicago. She 
continues as organist at the First 
Baptist Church near her home. 
Last summer Lillian underwent 
quadruple-bypass surgery, from 
which she is recovering well, 
she says. 


i 93 7 Last November 


Stanton Catlin and his wife, 
Ruth, attended a party cel- 
ebrating the marriage of Joseph 
Wincenc and Ruth Killeen. 
Howard and Helen Strassburger 
Boatwright hosted the party at 
their home in Fayetteville, N.Y. 
Joseph and Ruth were married 
Oct. 14. W Last September the 
Council of Better Business Bu- 
reaus named John Copeland one 
of six 1990 Arbitrators of the 
Year. W In his new book Aging 
in Literature: A Reader’s Guide 
Robert Eastman has co-anno- 
tated more than 150 literary 
works. Each work is summa- 
rized and its relevance to the 
understanding of aging is ap- 
praised. The book was recently 
published by ALA Publishing 
Services. Robert, a free-lance 
writer and composer, lives in 
Naperville, Il]. W In October 
Maxine Weller and John and 
Louise McKelvey Holsapple spent 
a week visiting with Joanna 
Knowlton Lucas and her hus- 
band, Robert, at the Lucases’ 
new home in Tucson, Ariz. 
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in real life. But the 
moviemakers were en- 
thralled with the title. 

Zitrin’s role comes 
at the beginning of the 
movie when the flam- 
boyant Hackman char- 
acter is introduced. 
Zitrin originally was to 
play a prosecutor, but 
the role was changed 
to make him the law- 
yer for a chemical 
company. (He remains 
list-ed as a prosecutor 
in the credits, how- 
ever.) Altogether, he 


utters 13 words, the On the set, Richard Zitrin tutors Gene Hackman 
most prominent being on the fine points of acting like a lawyer. 


“objection.” 

Zitrin has received more comment from 
friends and associates on the moviemaking 
caper than on any other single achievement 
in two decades of practicing law in the Bay 
Area. Not all of the attention is positive. 
“Many lawyers are not comfortable with the 
way Mastrantonio’s ethics are portrayed, 
but she had to do what she did,” Zitrin 
says. The movie had mixed reviews (the 
Los Angeles Times called it “good chewy en- 


tertainment”; the New 
York Times was less 
impressed; Ebert loved 
it; Siskel didn’t.) 
Whether it becomes a 
classic of the likes of 
Zitrin’s favorite court- 
room flick, Witness for 
the Prosecution, Zitrin’s 
role was memorialized 
in the form of a new 
verb used on the set to 
describe his advice: 
Zitrinize. (Hackman 
and others would say 
-Lets Zitrinizeae 
scene.) 

Is Class Action the 
start of a film career for 
Zitrin, who teaches 
ethics at the University of San Francisco 
School of Law as well as handles his own 
cases? “I considered this a one-shot deal, 
but Pve had calls from people who may be 
interested in hiring me for other legal mov- 
ies,” he says. “Now my appetite is whetted.” 
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TED GEST, Zitrin’s classmate and fellow 
government major at Oberlin, is legal-affairs 


editor for U.S.News & World Report. 


Singer, Therapist Return to Campus 


| ea acclaimed countertenor 
Derek Lee Ragin ’80 performed with 
members of the Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music’s Baroque Ensemble February 13. 
His visit, supported by the Alumni 
Association’s Alumni in Service to Oberlin 
College (ASOC) program and the 
Conservatory’s Historical Performance 
Program, was in honor of Ursula Stechow’s 
80th birthday. Ursula, member of the Class 
of 1942 and widow of 
Professor of Art 
Wolfgang Stechow, 
has been instrumental 
in advancing Ragin’s 
career. 

Since his first oper- 
atic performance in 
Oberlin in 1980, when 


he played Oberon in 


an Oberlin Conserva- 


tory opera theater production of Britten’s 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Ragin has 
been awarded first prize in the Munich In- 
ternational Competition and in the Purcell- 
Britten Competition, as well as special prize 
in the Leipzig J.S. Bach Competition. His 
recordings include Pergolesi’s Stabat Ma- 
ter, recorded in Budapest with the Capella 
Savaria. 

Sponsored by ASOC and the affiliate group 
Oberlin Lesbian, Gay, 
and Bisexual Alumni, 
Darryl Dahlheimer 
78, a psychotherapist 
working in Minneapo- 
lis, presented work- 
shops February 23 and 
24 on the topic of 
eliminating homopho- 
bia in personal and po- 
Dahlheimer litical realms. —-MWB 
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Defenders of the Queen 


hen the curtain came down on the 

premiere performances of Mary 
Stuart: A Queen Betrayed, the members of the 
sold-out audiences applauded what Cleveland 
Plain Dealer music critic Robert Finn called 
“an opera of power and dramatic impact.” 
But, whether or not they knew the circum- 
stances under which he had labored, their 
cheers also acknowledged the extraordinary 
tenacity of composer Bain Murray ’51. 

Bain was hospitalized 
for most of last summer 
with a combination of 
pneumonia, septic shock, 
and kidney failure. Nearly 
incapacitated, he wrote 
some of the opera’s score 
in the hospital with the 
help of his wife, Laurie 
“Skipper” Wolfe Murray 
’50, who took his dictation. 
He continued to work 
during his rehabilitation, 
and believes his desire to 
finish the opera contrib- bi2¢ 
uted to his recovery. 

“... Its because I had 
no time to brood over the 
terrible things that were 
happening to me. I had just one thought— 
get better and finish this opera,” he told a 
reporter for On Campus, a Cleveland State 
University (CSU) newsletter. 

Bain had first fallen under Mary Stuart’s 
spell in 1984, when he was commissioned to 
write a song cycle based on her poems and 
letters. But it wasn’t until 1987, the 400th 
anniversary of the Scottish queen’s execution, 
that he was able to devote himself to writing 
an opera about her life. Bain, professor of 
music at CSU and head of the university’s 
theory/composition division, had premiered 
his first opera, The Legend, that year. Mary 
Stuart: A Queen Betrayed, Bain’s second op- 
era, is the first written by an American on 
Mary Stuart, and the first by any composer 
to deal with her complete life story. 

The four-act opera, presented by the 
Cleveland Chamber Orchestra under the di- 
rection of Edwin London ’52, premiered 
March 1 and 2 at CSU’s Waetjen Audito- 
rium. The score, which music-critic Finn 
called “continuously attractive and dramati- 
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Forced by serious illness to score his la 
of a hospital room, Bain Murray ’51 has since recovered and returned to 
more comfortable surroundings. 


cally apposite,” was preceded by extensive 
research, which Bain began by reading 
Lady Antonia Fraser’s exhaustive biogra- 
phy of the queen. He later examined many 
other sources, and he and Laurie made 
several trips to Scotland, England, and 
France to do further research. In Scotland 
they found the rivalry between Mary and 
her cousin Elizabeth I of England a still- 
controversial topic. 


re, 


9% 


test opera in the antiseptic confines 


By treating the two queens equally in 
terms of musical importance, Mary Stuart: 
A Queen Betrayed differs from previous op- 
eratic treatments of Mary’s life. But, as his 
title suggests, Bain’s sympathies lie with 
Mary. “Some people may not agree with 
our interpretation of Mary’s life,” Bain told 
On Campus. “The English portray her as a 
whore. .. . We portray her as a naive and 
idealistic woman who was betrayed many 
times by many people.” 

The Murrays arranged three months of 
films and lectures and a three-day sympo- 
sium in conjunction with the opera’s pre- 
miere. These events explored topics such as 
the place of historical operas in opera lit- 
erature, Elizabethan music, and the politi- 
cal and religious climates of Mary’s time. 
As part of these events Laurie Murray, a 
lecturer at Case Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, taught her course, Mary Queen of 
Scots, Strumpet or Saint?, and Judith 
Layng, Oberlin professor of opera theater, 


—CN 


was a symposium panelist. 
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I93 8 Pennsylvania State 


U. professor emeritus of psy- 
chology Samuel S$. Dubin has 
coedited Maintaining Profes- 
stonal Compe- = 
tence: Approaches a 
to Career En- hades 
hancement, Vi- 
tality, and Suc- 
cess Throughout a 
Work Life. The 
book, which 
shows managers Dubin 
and educators how to help pro- 
fessionals keep up to date on 
information and technology in 
their fields, has been published 
by Jossey-Bass, Inc. W In No- 
vember Libby Prentice Olson, 
Winifred Petterson Leckie 
Ewing, and Ai Young Chung 
Higuchi ’37 held what Libby 
calls a minireunion in Hono- 
lulu. The trio also ran into 
Wilma Ikezawa, whose daugh- 
ter, Wendy, is a member of the 
Class of 1974. W Paupack, Pa., 
resident Sanburn “Sandy” 
Sutherland is an officer of an 
environmental group that cel- 
ebrated Earth Day 1990 by 
hosting several Soviet ecologists 
who had been working in the 
Paupack area. Sandy arranged 
media coverage for the event. 
Last November he and his wife 
travelled to Ft. Eustis, Va., to 
witness their son’s promotion 
from captain to major in the 


U.S. Army. 


1939 After retiring from 


teaching in 1980, Margaret 
Latran Harold took up karate 
and eventually earned a black 
belt. She later joined Ohio’s 
major senior-theater group— 
Columbus’s Grandparents Liv- 
ing Theater, where her nick- 
name is “Karate Kid.” 


1940 Glastonbury pho- 


tographer Ruth Rawlinson 
Bergengren had her photos of 
Connecticut natural areas ex- 
hibited at the Connecticut State 
Capitol in February. Many of 
Ruth’s works were loaned to the 
exhibit by their current own- 
ers, which include the Glas- 
tonbury town hall, Connecticut 


15 
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Audubon Society, and private 
collectors. W Last September 
avid golfer Robert Dorn caddied 
for the United States Golf 
Assoc’s. senior women’s ama- 
teur champion Anne Sander. 
The tournament was held at the 
Del Rio Country Club in 
Modesto, Calif—Robert’s home 


town 


1941 Elinor Rose and 
Donald ’40 Flierl travelled ex- 
tensively after Donald’s retire- 
ment in 1976. Now they spend 
summers in New Hampshire 
and winters in Ohio. W Mary 
Barteaux Knaus is a member of 
Cape Cod’s Chatham Chorale 
group, as is Kathy Hill Udall 
°53 and Debbie Roberts ’75. 
Debbie coached the group in 
German for its October perfor- 
mances of Mahler’s Second 
Symphony. W Last August 
Gerald Wilson, Robert Beers, 
and Fred Cross and Robert 
Chandler, both ’42, crewed a 
41-horse-power boat during a 
10-day cruise on Lake Huron’s 
North Channel. The cruise was 
the first time all four men had 
gotten together as a group since 
they lived in White House dur- 
ing their Oberlin years. 


1942 St. Norbert Coll. 


poet-in-residence and Bernhard 
H. Pennings Distinguished 
Professor of English John 
Bennett has published his 16th 
book of poetry, The lambic 
Butterfly Net. W Mary Jane Miles 
Coleman and her husband have 
been doing disaster-relief work. 
They were called upon three 
times in 1990. W Last May A. 
Hunter Dupree was elected a 
fellow of the Linnean Society 
of London, and in October he 
received the History of Science 
Society’s highest honor—the 
Sarton Medal. W Retired Gulf 
Oil Corp. international explo- 
ration- and production-agree- 
ment negotiator Herbert Hansen 
has written a book about little- 
known aspects of the oil indus- 
try. The book, The Deal Mak- 
ers: Tales of an International Oil 
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FACULTY Mildred Allen, Nov. 4, 1990, in 
South Hadley, Mass. Born Mar. 25, 1894, in 
Sharon, Mass., she earned the Ph.D. degree 
in physics at Clark U. Ms. Allen was a re- 
search instructor at Oberlin in 1930-31 and 
taught at Vassar and Wellsley colleges be- 
fore joining Mount Holyoke Coll., where 
she chaired the department of physics for a 
time. After her 1959 retirement she was 
named professor emeritus of physics. Ms. 
Allen returned to Oberlin as a physics lec- 
turer in 1960. She is survived by a sister. 


Thomas A. Flinn, Sept. 26, 1990, in 
Cleveland of a heart attack following a cere- 
bral hemorrhage. He was 65 years old. A 
political scientist, Mr. Flinn earned the Ph.D. 
degree at U. Minnesota, where he was ac- 
tive in the Democratic-Farmer-Labor party. 
He was a member of Oberlin’s government 
faculty from 1955 to 1967, during which time 
he chaired Oberlin’s city council and was 
acting city manager. He taught at Ohio State 
U. from 1967 to 1970, when he joined 
Cleveland State U. as professor of political 
science. He chaired the department until 
1975. Mr. Flinn had been an editor of the 
Ohio fournal of Economic and Political Science. 
Survivors include his wife, Barbara; two 
daughters; two grandchildren; and a brother. 


Robert Elgy Neal, Feb. 13, 1991, in 
Oberlin. A 1953 graduate of Oberlin, he had 
been a member of the faculty since 1960. 
His Memorial Minute will appear in the 
next issue of the OAM. 


Warren Taylor, Feb. 21, 1991, in Oberlin. 
He taught English at Oberlin from 1930 
until 1970, when he was named professor 
emeritus of English. His Memorial Minute 
will appear in a future issue of the OAM. 


STAFF Carl G. Breuning, Dec. 21, 1990, 
in Oberlin after a short illness. Born Sept. 3, 
1910, in Avon, Ohio, he was raised in what 


is now Oberlin’s Green Acres Childrens’ 
Home and in foster homes. He graduated 
from Elyria H.S. Mr. Breuning joined the 
College staff in 1949 as plumber foreman 
and held the positions of general mainte- 
nance foreman and assistant superintendent 
of buildings and grounds before being pro- 
moted to superintendent of buildings and 
grounds in 1965. He retired in 1977. He 
was elected to three Oberlin city-council 
terms, serving from 1980 to 1986, and was 
council chair for three years. He chaired 
the Oberlin Historical Improvement Or- 
ganization’s house committee and was active 
in several other local organizations. Survi- 
vors include his wife, Dorothy; two daugh- 
ters; and a granddaughter. 


Louise King Ellis, Nov. 24, 1990, in Boul- 
der, Colo., where she had lived since 1972. 
Born July 11, 1901, in Akron, Ohio, she 
graduated from Vassar Coll. in 1925. Mrs. 
Ellis worked as a secretary in several Col- 
lege offices from 1948 to 1960. She was 
preceded in death by her husband, 
Delmont. Survivors include two daughters, 
two sons, 14 grandchildren, and eight great- 
grandchildren. 


Beulah W. Haggard, Oct. 27, 1990, in 
Amherst, Ohio. Mrs. Haggard worked for 
the College for 27 years as administrative 
assistant in student health services and as 
secretary to the medical coordinator. She was 
named emeritus staff member in 1976. She 


was preceded in death by her husband, Jake. 


Helen Zuck Lacey, Oct. 4, 1990, in 
Doylestown, Pa. Born Jan. 14, 1897, in 
Marion, Ohio, she studied in the Oberlin 
Conservatory, where she was a member of 
the Class of 1922, and at Kent State U. A 
pianist and artist, she taught piano in Marion 
for 18 years. She was an accomplished land- 
scape painter, having worked in oils, acryl- 
ics, watercolors, and enamels. Mrs. Lacey 
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joined the College staff in 1956 and worked 
as a house director, first at Baldwin Cottage 
and later at Dascomb Hall, until 1963. She 
also founded the Wilder Student Union’s 
craft room and ran it for five years before 
her retirement in 1969. She was preceded in 
death by her husband, John. Survivors in- 
clude two sons, John ’52 and Stephen 58 
Lacey; and two nephews, John Rea ’46 and 
Richard Rea 749. 


Ruth Hall Schulhoff, Dec. 30, 1990, at her 
home in Satellite Beach, Fla. She was born 
Apr..27, 1901, in Cleveland. Mrs. Schulhoff 
retired as student health service’s head 
nurse in 1966, after 45 years with the Col- 
lege. Her husband, Milton, preceded her 
in death. Survivors include four nephews 
and a niece. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
Shimao Nakaji 34 B.D., A.M.t., Aug. 19, 
1990, in Japan. Mr. Nakaji worked with the 
Ogimachi Church in Osaka, Japan, for 35 
years. After his retirement from Ogimachi 
Church, he worked in various capacities at 
the Osaka Christian Coll. and the Osaka 
Theological Seminary. 


Emerson James “Sandy” Sanderson 742 
B.D., Nov. 20, 1990, of heart failure in Ben 
Lomond, Calif. Born Aug. 7, 1909, in 
Ontario, Canada, he graduated from Elon 
Coll. (N.C.) before attending Oberlin. A 
Congregational minister, Mr. Sanderson 
spent most of his ministry in the South Seas. 
He had been pastor of congregations in 
Canada, Hawaii, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, and Ohio. He retired in 1973 and 
moved to Ben Lomond, where he was a 
member of several organizations, including 
California Grey Bears, California State Parks 
Chaplain Service, and the International 
Christian Youth Exchange. Survivors include 
his wife, Dorothy; a son; a daughter; five 
grandchildren; 3 great-grandchildren; and a 
brother. 


A. Willard Heimbeck ’50 S.T.M., Sept. 
27, 1990, in Toledo. Born Feb. 9, 1914, he 
earned the Ph.D. degree at Vanderbilt U. 
and later received an honorary doctorate 
from Emporia Coll. Mr. Heimbeck retired 
in 1990 after 50 years in the Presbyterian 
ministry. A long-time Hamilton, Ohio, resi- 
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dent, he was preceded in death by his first 
wife, Elizabeth. Survivors include his wife, 
Leah; a daughter; five stepdaughters; two 
grandchildren; two stepgrandchildren; a sis- 
ter; and a brother. 


Hubert Adey ’53 B.D., May 12, 1990, in 
Blissfield, Mich. Born Aug. 31, 1921, in 
Mingo Junction, Ohio, he earned a B.A. de- 
gree at Asbury Coll. before attending 
Oberlin. Mr. Adey was a retired Methodist 


minister. Survivors include his wife, Rosalie. 


Colby Shannon Morgan 56 S.T.M., Oct. 
13, 1990, in Memphis. Born Aug. 15, 1921, 
in Robbins, N.C., he earned an M.Div. de- 
gree at Duke U. before attending Oberlin. 
He later earned a doctor of theology degree 
at Harvard U. Divinity Sch. A long-time 
Pittsfield, Tenn., resident, he was senior 
pastor of the First Congregational Church 
there for 13 years. Mr. Morgan was also 
minister at Pittsfield’s Rye Congregational 
Church and taught at area high schools. He 
had earlier served congregations in Georgia, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 
His wife, Elizabeth Robertson Morgan ’56, 
preceded him in death. Survivors include a 
daughter, four sons, 10 grandchildren, three 
sisters, and three brothers. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 
Ruth Chaffee Harner ’18, June 6, 1990. 
She had lived most of her life in Mantua, 
Ohio. 


Dorothy Boor Fierbaugh ’28, Aug. 10, 
1990, in Fairfax, Va. She was born July 16, 
1906, in Conotton, Ohio. After graduating 
from Oberlin, Mrs. Fierbaugh taught in the 
Elyria (Ohio) public schools for nine years. 
She later was a hospital volunteer. Survivors 
include a daughter. 


Marguerite Lyman Van Ausdale ’33, Dec. 
13, 1990, in Bucksport, Maine. Born June 
24, 1912, in Wakeman, Ohio, she taught in 
the Oberlin public schools for many years. 
She was preceded in death by her husband, 
two children, and a brother. Survivors in- 
clude three daughters, a brother, and four 


grandchildren. 


Mary Cleaver May 737, June 30, 1990, in 
Stuart, Fla. Born Jan. 13, 1915, she studied 


Negotiator, has been published 
by Barrows Co. W Last No- 
vember Kenneth Rowley under- 
went triple-bypass surgery—his 
second bypass operation—at 
Stanford U. hospital. He is re- 
cuperating at home in Redwood 


City, Calif. 


1943 Adelphi U. assistant 
professor of nursing Mary 
Dewar is one of 30 professors 
teaching a new, inter-disciplin- 
ary core course for first-year 
students that covers the science, 
art, philosophy, and history of 
the 20th century. Mary, who 
taught epidemiology, public 
health, and public-health nurs- 
ing for 18 years, says that pre- 
paring for and teaching the 
course is stimulating. W Texas 
Christian U. Robert A. Welch 
Chairholder of Chemistry David 
Gutsche was the subject of a 
feature article in the December 
1989 issue of the university’s 
alumni magazine. W The Cali- 
fornia Women Lawyers asso- 
ciation has presented the 1990 
Fay Stender Award to Patricia 
Chamberlin Herzog Shapiro in 
recognition of her leadership 
and advocacy on behalf of 
women, minorities, and the 
poor. Patricia has practiced law 
for 33 years. 


1944 The U. Oxford Cen- 
tre for Postgraduate Hebrew 
Studies has named Alice Lyons 
Eckardt a senior associate fel- 
low. Alice was a Maxwell Fel- 
low for the study and teaching 
of the Holocaust at the Centre 
during 1989-90. She is editor 
of and contributor to Burning 
Memory: Times of Testing and 
Reckoning, to be published by 
Pergamon Press this year. 


1945 edith shakin Katz is 


assistant execu- 
tive director for 
external affairs 
for the Council 
on International 
Educational Ex- 
change. John- 
netta Betsch 
Cole ’57 was 


1945 conTINUED 

the keynote speaker at the 
council’s annual meeting held 
last November. W Bahamanian 
Dorothy Wallerstein Marx has 
retired after 31 years’ teaching 
mathematics, health science, 
and religion at Exuma Senior 
H.S. and working in the White 
Plains Hospital . 
chemistry lab. 
Dorothy has a 
boutique in 
Georgetown — 
The. Conch 
Shell—that fea- 
tures Bahama- 
nian batik and 
silk screening. She also teaches 
Sunday school, is part-time li- 
brarian at the local library, and 
tends her garden. 


él 946 Organist Stanton 


Hyer has retired as minister of 
music of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Ft. 
Pierce, Fla. 
Stanton’s 40- 
year career in- 
cluded appoint- 
ments at other 
churches, as 
well as radio, 


television, and Hyer 


live-concert performances. His 
retirement plans include exten- 
sive travel and occasional per- 
formances. 


i 947 Journalist Carl Row- 


an’s autobiography, Breaking 
Barriers: A Memoir, has been 
published by Little, Brown & 
Co. W Last November the 
Washington, D.C., Friday 
Morning Music Club pre- 
sented pianist Alice Setsuko 
Takemoto, an oboist, and a 
bassoonist performing works 
for piano and woodwinds. W 
Peace Corps/United Nations 
volunteer W. Donald Walker 
is assigned to the Fiji Trade 
and Investment Board. He is 
a consultant in a program 
that is introducing new in- 
dustries in Fiji. Don’s wife, 
Mary Lu, has a spot on a 
weekly children’s-music radio 
program. 
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at U. Rochester and State U. New York, 
Geneseo, after leaving Oberlin. Mrs. May 
taught in several schools in Ohio and New 
York and, from 1948 to 1960, owned May’s 
Apparel—a retail clothing store in Avon, 
N.Y. She retired to Stuart, Fla., in 1970. 
Her husband, Charles, preceded her in 
death. 


1907 Olive Gordon Armstrong, July 8, 
1990, in Payne, Ohio. She was born Nov. 
10, 1884. Mrs. Armstrong had been a self- 
employed piano teacher. Her husband, 
Frank, predeceased her. A son survives. 


19|2 Edna Pauline Scheid, Dec. 27, 
1990, in Sandusky, Ohio, where she was 
born Feb. 17, 1890. Ms. Scheid taught 
German and English in the Huron and 
Sandusky high schools until her retirement 
in 1957. Since 1975 she had lived at the 
Classic Care Nursing Home, where an open 
house and party were held to celebrate her 
100th birthday last February. Survivors in- 
clude two nephews, two nieces, and a sister- 
in-law. 


19}3 Paul Thorne Weeks, Sept. 28, 
1990, in Pompano Beach, Fla. Born Nov. 
19, 1890, in Clarksfield, Ohio, he earned 
the Ph.D. degree in physics at Cornell U. 
After serving in the U.S. Army Mr. Weeks 
worked in the radio-tube engineering divi- 
sions of Westinghouse Lamp Co. and 
Raytheon Manufacturing Co. He earned 
professional and national accolades for his 
part in developing the proximity-fuse tube, 
subminiature tube, and transistors. He re- 
tired in 1960. He was preceded in death by 
his sister, Lucy Weeks Curtis ’13, and cousin, 
Judson Spore ’24. Survivors include his wife, 
Joie Miriam. 


1915 Ella Clare Parmenter, Jan. 11 
1991, in Elyria, Ohio. 


b 


Lawrence Hobart Schauffler, Sept. 26, 
1990, in Fredonia, N.Y. Born Aug. 11, 
1893, in Cleveland, he studied piano at the 
Paris Conservatory after earning the B.A. 
and Mus.B degrees at Oberlin. Mr. 
Schauffler later returned to Oberlin, earn- 
ing the Mus.M. degree in 1949. He taught 


piano at State U. New York, Fredonia, for 
many years, retiring as professor and chair 
of the piano department. Survivors include 
his wife, Dorothy Allen Schauffler 715; two 
daughters; a sister, Margaret Schauffler ’18; 
and a niece, Nancy Schauffler ’81. 


1916 Mildred Calvert Bryant 
Goldthwaite, Oct. 30, 1990, in Urbana, 
Ill. Born Sept. 29, 1895, in Medina, Ohio, 
she had lived many years in Urbana. Mrs. 
Goldthwaite had been a member of the U. 
Illinois Service League, the Newcomers’ 
Group of U. Illinois, and two book clubs. 
She was preceded in death by her first hus- 
band, Marshall Bryant ’17; her parents, 
John Thorne Calvert, Class of 1888, and 
Maude Root Calvert, Class of 1889; and a 
brother, Howard Calvert ’14. Survivors in- 
clude her husband, W. Scott; a daughter, 
Barbara Bryant Tweedle ’41; a son; and a 
granddaughter. 


1918 Irene Hamlin Cheronis, Sept. 10, 
1990, of congestive heart failure in Evans- 
ton, Ill. She was born Sept. 23, 1897, in 
Elyria, Ohio. For several years after gradu- 
ating from Oberlin Mrs. Cheronis was a 
private tutor in Chicago. In the 1920s she 
and her sister operated a coffee shop and 
community kitchen in Chicago’s near-north 
side that became a meeting-place for local 
artists. After her 1923 marriage, she assisted 
her husband, Nicholas Cheronis, in his work 
as a consulting chemist. Mrs. Cheronis 
worked to better relations between Chicago’s 
Greek and non-Greek communities and for 
other community causes. She was preceded 
in death by her husband. Survivors include 
a daughter, Thalia Cheronis Selz 47; a son; 
and four grandchildren. 


Harriet Geneva Long, Oct. 16, 1990, in 
Oberlin after a long illness. Born Jan. 13, 
1897, in Florida, Ohio, she graduated from 
the School of Library Science at Western 
Reserve U. (now Case Western Reserve U.) 
in 1928. She was a faculty member there 
from 1929 until her retirement in 1957, 
when she was named emeritus professor. She 
moved to Oberlin after retiring and was a 
member of several civic organizations. Sur- 
vivors include several nieces and nephews. 
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| 9 | 9 William Coltman, Dec. 31, 1990, at 
his home in New London, N.H. He was 92 
years old. Born in Beijing, China, he gradu- 
ated from Cornell U. Law Sch. and returned 
to China in the employ of the Standard Oil 
Co. During World War II he served with 
the U.S. Navy and was awarded the Bronze 
Star. Mr. Coltman retired in 1949 as gen- 
eral manager of Standard Oil’s China divi- 
sion. A year later he accepted a position with 
the Central Intelligence Agency (C.I.A.) and 
was sent to Hong Kong. He retired from 
the C.LA. in 1955. Mr. Coltman had lived 
in New London since 1974 and belonged to 
many civic and social organizations. Survi- 
vors include his wife, Ruth; two children; six 
grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 


Ethel Hastings Gott, Sept. 12, 1990, in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., at age 96. After studying in 
the Conservatory she taught in Elyria (Ohio) 
schools. Mrs. Gott had been president of 
the North Shore Oberlin Alumni Assoc. Her 
husband, Philip Porter Gott ’15, preceded 
her in death. Survivors include a son, Porter 
Hastings Gott ’43; a daughter; and seven 
grandchildren. 


Dorothy Almond Jones, Jan. 28, 1991, in 
Cleveland. Born Sept. 1, 1895, in Clyde, 
Ohio, she earned an M.A. degree in art at 
Western Reserve U. (now Case Western 
Reserve U.). Ms. Jones taught art in several 
Ohio towns, retiring in 1960 as supervisor 
of elementary art education in the Elyria 
public schools. She had been a member of 
the Ohio Education Assoc. and the Elyria 
YWCA. She lived in Rocky River, Ohio, 
from 1970 to 1986, when she moved to 
Cleveland’s Eliza Jennings Home. Survivors 
include two nephews and a niece. 


1920 Jane Conrath Fales, Oct. 28, 1990, 
after a long illness at a nursing home in Sa- 
vannah, Ga. Born Nov. 15, 1899, she taught 
English until her 1922 marriage to Fred 
Fales. Mrs. Fales joined the Rochester, N.Y., 
Democrat and Chronicle in 1934 as food edi- 
tor and, in 1939, was promoted to editor of 
the paper’s women’s section. She retired in 
1955, and she and her husband lived in North 
Carolina and Florida until his death in 1988, 
when she moved to Savannah. Survivors in- 
clude two sons, five grandchildren, three 
great-grandchildren, and a brother. 
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9) | Elsa Boesel Bunten, Aug. 30, 1990, 
in Cheyenne, Wyo. Born Jan. 13, 1899, in 
New Breiien, Ohio, she was supervisor of 
music in the New Brighton, Pa., public 
schools until her marriage in 1923 to Wil- 
liam Andrew Bunten. Mrs. Bunten remained 
active in music clubs and church organiza- 
tion. She was preceded in death by her hus- 
band and two sons. 


922 Helen Louise Alderman, Nov. 22, 
1990, in Middlefield, Mass., where she was 
born Aug. 5, 1899. For many years she 
taught in Providence, R.I., and later worked 
as a librarian there, retiring in 1966, when 
she returned to Middlefield. Ms. Alderman 
had been a 75-year member of the 
Middlefield Grange and a member of other 
civic organizations. Survivors include five 
cousins. 


Helen Zuck Lacey, Oct. 4, 1990, in 
Doylestown, Pa. See her obituary under the 
“Staff” heading in this section. 


1923 Ruth Terborgh Murray, Nov. 23, 
1990, at the home of her niece in Arling- 
ton, Va. Born Apr. 13, 1900, in Richmond, 
Mich., she was raised on a homestead in 
Alberta, Canada. After graduating from 
Oberlin Mrs. Murray taught English in 
progressive elementary schools in Ohio, 
Kentucky, New York, and New Jersey 14 
years. She married John Murray in 1938, 
and they had made their home in Blacksburg, 
Va., since 1942. Mrs. Murray hailed from a 
long line of Oberlinians. Her parents, Isaac 
Terborgh, Class of 1894, and Lillian 
Thompson Terborgh, Class of 1888, prede- 
ceased her, as did her brother, George 
Terborgh ’22, and sisters, Martha Rose 
Terborgh Child ’20 and Lillian Terborgh 
Rowe ’26. Many members of her extended 
family also graduated from the College. 
Survivors include her husband, a daughter, 
a son, and four grandchildren. 


1924 Gladys Hope Holloway, Dec. 31, 
1990, in Houston, ‘Tex. She was born Aug. 
25, 1901, in Ottumwa, Iowa. Ms. Holloway 
earned both the B.A. and M.A. degrees in 
classics and English at Oberlin. She later 
studied classical archaeology at Johns 
Hopkins U. and administration and social 
work at New York U. She taught classics 


1948 Although he has of- 


ficially retired from U. Nevada, 
Carl Backman still heads the so- 
cial psychology program there 
and teaches one seminar a year. 
He and his wife, Shirley Bennett 
Backman ’47, enjoy the moun- 
tain scenery near their Reno, 
Nev., home, says Carl. W After 
having lived in Washington, 
D.C., Pasadena, Massachusetts, 
and Austria Patricia Gillson 
Baker is building a house on 
Lopez Island, Wash. After her 
divorce from her husband of 23 
years, Patricia earned an M.S. 
degree at U. California, Los 
Angeles, and a Ph.D. degree in 
psychology at the Inst. of 
Transpersonal Psychology. She 
has worked at Procter & Gam- 
ble and Exxon Enterprises, and 
currently teaches at Stanford 
U. Business Sch. and maintains 
a private practice. W Mary 
Headley and Ward ’43 Chick 
have retired to Fort Myers, Fla. 
Mary taught physical education 
and biology for 20 years, most 
of which were spent in River 
Forest, Ill., schools. Ward 
taught history and economics 
for 37 years. They spend the 
summer months at their cottage 
on Crystal Lake in Frankfort, 
Mich. W After 25 years as a 
high-energy astrophysicist with 
TRW, Robert Doolittle took 
early retirement in 1983 to be- 
gin a second career in micro- 
computer systems program- 
ming. The change has made 
him feel 23 years old again, says 
Robert, who lives in Pacific 
Palisades, Calif. W At the 
Northern Great Plains History 
Conference, held last October 
in Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
Chester Dunham presented a 
paper, “Alfred Thayer Mahan at 
the First Hague Peace Confer- 
ence.” Chester lives in Wash- 
ington; D.C... ¥ -S. Allen 
Heininger has retired after 38 
years with Monsanto Co. He 
was elected president of the 
American Chemical Society for 
1991. W Carol Simon Korn and 
her husband, Bob, are spending 
their retirement time with their 
grandchildren and travelling. 
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Carol is a part-time aquatics 
instructor at the YMCA near 
her Harrison, N.Y., home. She 
plays flute and piccolo for an 
orchestra and various bands. ¥ 
Berkeley, Calif., resident James 
Louie became a grandfather last 
November. Kym Chamonix 
Louie was born to James’s son, 
James Kevin ’79, and daughter- 
in-law, Carol. The senior James 
is active with the Chinese 
Hospital board of trustees and 
the Chinatown YMCA. He and 
his wife will celebrate their 40th 
wedding anniversary this year. 
VW Nancy McCurdy and Hugh ’49 
Martin love being downtown 
Chicago condo dwellers, says 
Nancy. They are both still 
working, but manage to travel 
and spend time at their country 
farm. W After 21 years’ teach- 
ing English, Hermitage, Pa., 
resident Dona Thoms Palumbo 
has retired. She and her hus- 
band, Tony, have been spend- 
ing their extra time travelling. 
Dona is teaching adult literary 
courses. W Even though all of 
their seven grandchildren live 
within 10 minutes of them in 
Wilton, Conn., George and 
Betty Baxter Sternad have 
enough time to run their own 
business, Collegiate Recruiting 
Services, which they started af- 
ter George’s retirement from 
General Foods. They say they 
are looking forward to the next 
reunion in 1992. W In March 
1990 Rosalind Sawyer Spring- 
steen accepted the part-time 
managing editor position at The 
Journal of Economic Education. 
Rosalind retired from the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics in 1989. 
Her husband retired from the 
Dept. of State, and their two 
children and two grandchildren 
live near their Bethesda home. 
v Four years ago June Ure 
Viavant found out she has 
lymphoma, and she has been 
learning to live with the disease, 
she says. June, who lives in Salt 
Lake City, retired as a school 
guidance counselor in 1988. She 
has served on the Sierra Club’s 
national board of directors and 
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and English at Oberlin, Berea Coll., and 
Bradley Polytechnic Inst. (Peoria, Ill.) for 
nearly 20 years. In 1941 she joined the 
YWCA and worked in many capacities in 
several cities. She was executive director of 
the the Madison, Wisc., Y from 1953 to 
1963, when she became branch executive 
director of the Houston Y. Ms. Holloway 
retired from that post in 1969. She was pre- 
ceded in death by her sister Lelia Holloway 
’27. Survivors include another sister, Birdie 
Holloway ’22. 


Alice Watson Jackson, June 13, 1990, in 
Santa Barbara, Calif. She was born July 29, 
1901, in Evanston, III. Ms. Jackson studied 
at Santa Barbara Junior Coll. and Occiden- 
tal Coll. She had been active in the Santa 
Barbara League of Women Voters, which 
she served as president in 1961. She retired 
as secretary with the Real Estate Loan Co. 
in Santa Barbara. 


Mary McKenzie Wildermuth, Nov. 24, 
1990, in Pennsylvania. Born Aug. 7, 1900, 
in Washington, D.C., she had been an assis- 
tant professor of English at State Teachers’ 


Coll., Fredericksburg, Va. Survivors include 
her husband, Frank. 


| 925 Gertrude Gramlich Elgin, Nov. 24, 
1990, in Northridge, Calif. She was born 
Sept. 28, 1903, in Wellston, Ohio. Her fa- 
ther, Bert Gramlich, was a member of the 
conservatory class of 1903. Mrs. Elgin was 
retired from the G & E Buff Co. Survivors 


include a daughter. 


Paul Emmett Sprunger, Dec. 23, 1989, in 
Milwaukee, Wis. He was born Jan. 5, 1901, 
in Berne, Ind. Mr. Sprunger taught science 
and mathematics at Milwaukee’s Bay View 
H. S. 35 years, retiring in 1963. During his 
retirement he supervised the construction of 
a lakefront home, the upkeep of which oc- 
cupied much of his time. He had been dea- 
con, treasurer, and chair of the pastoral 
committee at Grand Ave. Congregational 
Church. His brother, Asa Sprunger ’14, 
preceded him in death. Survivors include his 
wife, Marie, and a daughter. 


Margaret Andress Whitmer, Sept. 29, 


1990, in Pensacola, Fla., at age 87. Survivors 
include a son. 


1926 Wilbur Raymond Hanawalt, Oct. 
1, 1990, at his home in Springfield, N,J., 
where he had lived 26 years. Born Mar. 19, 
1903, in Marion, Ohio, he also studied at 
what is now Case Western Reserve U. Mr. 
Hanawalt retired in 1987 from Hanawalt 
Assoc., a management-consulting firm he 
owned and was president of 30 years. He 
was preceded in death by two brothers, Leslie 
Hanawalt ’22 and Dwight Hanawalt 731. 
Survivors include his wife, Thelma Summers 
Hanawalt ’26; a son; and two brothers, in- 
cluding Herbert Hanawalt ’23. « 


CORRECTION The obituary for David 
M. Robb that appeared in the Summer 1990 
OAM was incomplete. Mr. Robb died Apr. 
9, 1990, at his home in Scituate, Mass., after 
a long illness. He was 83 years old. Born in 
Tak Hing Chau, China, he had lived in 
Merion Station, Pa., before moving to 
Scituate six years ago. He received the 
M.F.A. and Ph.D. degrees from Princeton 
U. and taught at Colgate U. and U. Minne- 
sota before joining U. Pennsylvania in 1939. 
Upon his retirement in 1974 he was named 
professor emeritus of art history Mr. Robb 
was the author of Art in the Western World, 
Art of the Illuminated Manuscript, Harper 
History of Painting, and many articles on 
medieval art. Survivors include his wife, Jane 
Howard Robb ’27; a son; two daughters, in- 
cluding Martha Robb Spiegel ’55; a sister, 
Margaret Robb ’31; and three grandchildren. 


Maren Thomsen Stewart, Aug. 22, 1990. 
Born July 26, 1906, in Weiser, Idaho, Mrs. 
Stewart had, at the time of her death, made 
her home in Denver. She earned both the 
B.A. and M.A. degrees at Oberlin and was 
conservatory librarian from 1927 to 1930. 
She went on to study at New York City’s 
New School of Social Work and worked as 
as library assistant there from 1933 to 1936. 
For many years Mrs. Stewart and her family 
lived in the New Jersey towns of Morristown 
and Chatham, where she worked as a librar- 
ian at Morristown Library and Chatham’s 
Free Public Library. She had been active in 
the League of Women Voters and other civic 
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organizations. She was preceded in death by 
her husband, Charles Gideon Stewart ’26, 
and a brother, Wells Thomsen ’34. Survi- 
vors include her son, Charles Gideon 
Stewart, Jr. 58, and brother, Harry Thomsen 
"ae. 


1927 Laura Erf Gray, Oct. 11, 1990, in 
Edina, Minn. She was born Oct. 2, 1904, in 
New York, N.Y. An art-history and studio- 
art major at Oberlin, Mrs. Gray taught in 
high schools in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
She retired from teaching in 1936 after a 
stroke paralyzed her right side, but remained 
active in church and civic organizations in 
the Twin City area. Her husband, Franklin, 
preceded her in death. Survivors include a 
daughter; a sister, Marea Erf Campbell ’29; 
and thee grandchildren. 


Constance Jaeger Ver Nooy, July 20, 
1990, in Kansas City, Mo. She was born 
Nov. 14, 1904, in Cleveland, where she lived 
most of her life before moving to Kansas 
City. Her husband, Charles Guy Ver Nooy 
’27, preceded her in death. Survivors include 
a son, John S. Ver Nooy ’52. 


1928 Emilie Jones Stern, Sept. 28, 1990, 
of cancer in Southfield, Mich. Born Dec. 
10, 1905, in Toledo, she earned an M.A. 
degree in classics at Northwestern U. and 
studied at U. Michigan, American Sch. of 
Classical Studies, U. Mexico, and American 
Academy, Rome, Italy. Mrs. Stern’s 40-year 
career as an educator began at Oberlin, 
where she was an instructor in classics from 
1929 to 1930. She went on to teach English 
and foreign languages in the Detroit public- 
school system and U. Michigan’s English 
Language Inst. In 1953 she began counsel- 
ing Detroit high-school students and con- 
tinued in this position for eight years. From 
1961 until her 1973 retirement Mrs. Stern 
was assistant principal of two Detroit high 
schools and adult-education instructor with 
the Detroit board of education. She had 
been a member of many professional and 
community organizations. She was a 
member of the John Frederick Oberlin 
Society, had been an alumni-admissions 
representative, and had been involved in 
Detroit-area alumni activities. Her husband, 
Edwin, predeceased her. Survivors include 
a niece and five nephews. 
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1929 Walter Harold Delaplane, Dec. 
23, 1990. Born Feb. 2, 1907, in Toledo, 
Mr. Delaplane had lived in Virginia since 
1985. An economist and educator, he earned 
both the B.A. and M.A. degrees at Oberlin, 
in Spanish and economics respectively, and 
the Ph.D. degree in economics at Duke U. 
He taught economics at Duke until 1943, 
when he was named principal economist and 
chief of the blockade division of the Foreign 
Economic Administration’s Iberian section. 
He returned to teaching in 1946 as profes- 
sor and chair of the economics department 
at St. Lawrence U. He later held the same 
positions at Texas A & M U., where he was 
named dean of arts and sciences in 1953. 
He was dean of arts and sciences and pro- 
fessor of economics at Southern Methodist 
U. four years before being named vice- 
president for academic affairs at U. Arizona 
in 1962. He retired from that position in 
1974. An expert on the economic develop- 
ment of Latin America, Mr. Delaplane had 
been a visiting professor of economics at 
Paraguay’s National U. and a lecturer at 
Colegio Libre in Buenos Aires and at 
Mexico’s National U. In 1972 he was one of 
10 representatives of American universities 
to confer with educators in Guadalajara, 
Mexico, on research and instructional pro- 
grams. He was a member of several profes- 
sional and civic organizations and the author 
of many articles. His wife, Florence Hine 
Delaplane ’28, preceded him in death. Sur- 
vivors include two sons, including Charles 
Thorne Delaplane ’61, and a sister, Elizabeth 
Delaplane Houck ’30. 


Stuart Massee Fitton, Dec. 1, 1990, at his 
home in Estes Park, Colo. Born Nov. 3, 
1906, in Hamilton, Ohio, he earned the J.D. 
degree at U. Cincinnati Sch. of Law and 
practiced law 50 years in the Hamilton area. 
In 1952 the Ohio Supreme Court appointed 
him to the state bar examining committee— 
one of the court’s highest honors. He was a 
member of several professional and com- 
munity organizations, including the Butler 
County Childrens’ Home, which he served 
as president, and Western Coll. board of 
trustees. In 1971 he was named Oxford 
(Ohio) Citizen of the Year. Mr. Fitton was 
president of the Class of 1929 from 1949 to 
1955 and served on the class’s 50th Reunion 
Committee. Survivors include his wife, 


says her greatest accomplish- 
ment, besides raising her four 
sons, has been preventing two 
roads from being built in the 
the proposed Escalante Wil- 
derness. W In 1988 Patricia 
Monfort Whikehart took early 
retirement from Illinois State 
U. because, she says, the uni- 
versity had not supported the 
organ program for 22 years. 
Since then she has travelled, 
worked on special music pro- 
jects, worked with her church, 
and spent time with her grand- 
children. 


i 949 Charles Windle has 


been working 20 years at the 
National Inst. of Mental Health 
and still enjoys it, he says. 
Charles lives in Derwood, Md. 


i 950 After the 40th re- 


union last May, Marjorie 
“Woody” Lagemann Snodgrass 
visited with Bobbie Dunton 
Gerlach at Lake George, and 
with Ann Bonar Blalock and Dee 
Burkholder Sacks in Seattle. 
Since retiring from teaching vi- 
sually handicapped students in 
the Indianapolis public schools, 
Woody has lived in Leningrad 
and Tallinn on a homestay 
program. She is currently 
working on an oral history of 
her high school. W Kalamazoo 
Coll. professor of economics 
and business administration 
Philip Thomas spent six weeks 
in Kenya at the beginning of 
this year. Philip worked on in- 
ternational economic policy 
with officials and economists at 
Kenya’s ministry of finance. In 
February he worked with offi- 
cials in Swaziland in evaluating 
capital budgeting and project 
evaluation procedures. 


I95 3 When Bob and Fran 
Clark’s daughter, Amy, began 
her first year at Hiram Coll. last 
September, the Clark family 
drove there from Richmond, 
Va., stopping to visit Bob and 
Shirley Webster °54 Cruick- 
shank, in Vienna, Va. Bob Clark 
is chief of the Calif. Dept. of 


Transportation’s environmental 
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studies branch, where he su- 
pervises a team of archaeolo- 
gists, architectural historians, 
and biologists. He is looking 
forward to retirement in three 
years, he says. W Atlanta, Ga., 
resident Phyllis Freedman 
Schwartz is director of the 
DeKalb County Teenage Preg- 
nancy Task Force, which has 
received the American Medical 
Assoc.’s Award for Excellence in 
Coordinated Comprehensive 
Health Education and Preven- 
tion Programs. The award was 
presented last May at the Na- 
tional Congress on Adolescent 
Health Care held in Washing- 
ton, 12.C. 


1955 wast September 


Leslie Adams and David Daniels 
worked together again for the 
first time in 36 years. Leslie’s 
Ode to Life was performed by 
the Pontiac Oakland Symphony 
with David conducting. The 
first time the two worked to- 
gether was during a 1954 Mum- 
mer’s production of Leslie’s 
ballet, A Kiss in Xanadu, which 
David conducted in Hall Audi- 
torium. W After 25 years in 
public school administration, 
Ann Hennings Berg retired in 
December as assistant superin- 
tendent for personnel and in- 
struction of San Antonio’s east- 
central school district. In Janu- 
ary she accepted a position as 
executive secretary of the Texas 
Assoc. of School Personnel Ad- 
ministrators. She is also on the 
U. Texas, San Antonio, com- 
munity mentoring board, and is 
an advisor to various educa- 
tional organizations. 


i9 56 Boston U. professor 


of English and recent Gug- 
genheim fellowship recipient 
William Vance has written a new 
book, America’s Rome. Pub- 
lished in two volumes by Yale 
U. Press last August, the book 
discusses Rome’s impact on 
American writers and artists. 


ui 9 5 7 In January Johnnetta 


Betsch Cole was elected to the 
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JACK WARNER 
SCHAEFER 


Author 


By 
Cynthia Nickoloff 


During a 1989 inter- 
view, when asked to remark upon the irony 
that he had written the classic work of fic- 
tion about the American West without ever 
having travelled there, Jack Warner 
Schaefer ’29, ’89hon. responded that he had 
indeed explored the frontier’s wide-open 
spaces—with his mind’s eye. Mr. Schaefer, 
whose fertile imagination and evocative 
story telling transformed the disparaged 
western novel into an art form, died Janu- 
ary 24, 1991. Although he had been in 
failing health for some time, he drove 
himself to the Santa Fe hospital where, less 
than a day later, he succumbed to congestive 
heart failure. 

Mr. Schaefer’s fascination with history, 
especially American history, helped him 
capture the flavor of the Old West in his 
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writing. He traced the source of that inter- 
est to Oberlin, where, in Charles Wager’s 
senior English seminars, he developed, he 
said, “a feeling of continuity of human ex- 
perience, so that history was always alive 
for me from then on.” 

Born November 19, 1907, in Lakewood, 
Ohio, Mr. Schaefer studied at Columbia 
University after graduating from Oberlin. 
In 1930 he began a career in journalism as 
a re-writer for the United Press news ser- 
vice, and he later was associate editor, then 
editor of the New Haven Journal-Courier in 
Connecticut, editorial writer at the Baltimore 
Sun, and associate editor of the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 

When his novel Shane was published in 
1949, Mr. Schaefer retired from journal- 
ism and devoted himself to his writing. Al- 
though he had vowed never to move to the 
West—‘“It would spoil everything,” he once 
told a reporter—he changed his mind after 
his first trip there in 1955. Within two 
weeks’ time he and his family sold their 
Connecticut home and moved their be- 
longings to Santa Fe, where he lived until 
his death. 

The author of dozens of western nov- 
els, he counted as his personal favorites The 
Canyon, about a Cheyenne Indian’s boy- 
hood, and Monte Walsh, about a boy who 
grew up to be a cowboy. Eight of his books 
were made into movies; including the 
memorable 1953 film version of Shane, 
which starred Alan Ladd. The Western 
Writers of America have recognized Shane 
as the greatest western ever written, and in 
1975 the Western Literature Association 
bestowed on the author its Distinguished 
Achievement Award. 

With the 1967 publication of his last 
western, Mavericks, Mr. Schaefer turned his 
attention to exploring the struggle between 
civilization and nature. He was led to give 
up writing by the gradual realization that, 
by moving to and writing about the West, 
he had helped destroy the way of life he 
cherished. He studied natural history for 
several years, returning to writing in 1975 
with the book An American Beastiary. He 
went on to write five more essays, in the 
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form of conversations with animals, in 
which he examined environmental issues. 
Three of the essays were published in 
Audubon Magazine in the mid-1970s; all 
five were published in one volume by a 
small California press in 1978. 

Mr. Schaefer is survived by his wife, 
Louise Wilhide Schaefer; three sons, Carl 
Walter Schaefer II °56, Christopher 


Jeannette; a daughter; two sons; a grand- 
child; a sister, Elizabeth Fitton Folen ’31; 
and cousins Cyrus Fitton ’44 and Nancy 
Schmidt Buekers 48. 


Kathel Bedortha Kerr, July 27, 1990, in 
Fort Myers, Fla. Born Jan. 28, 1908, in Chi- 
cago, he earned the M.S. degree in zoology 
at Washington U. and the D.Sc. degree in 
parasitology at Johns Hopkins U. After 15 
years with the Salsbury Laboratories Mr. 
Kerr retired in 1969 as director of the de- 
velopmental research department. He ac- 
cepted a position as liaison scientist in 
Armour-Dial Inc.’s household products re- 
search and development department. He had 
volunteered his time to what is now the 
United Way, as well as to the Boy Scouts 
and other community organizations. He was 
preceded in death by his maternal grandpar- 
ents, John Austin, Class of 1862, and Mary 
Bedortha, Class of 1861, and his mother, 
Lottie Austin Kerr, Class of 1886. Survivors 
include his wife, Ruth; and two sons, Norman 
Story Kerr ’54 and Kathel Austin Kerr ’59. 


Marie Averill Linn, Dec. 25, 1990, in 
Green Valley, Ariz. Born Apr. 26, 1908, in 
Cleveland, she had worked for Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. in that city 36 years. She 
started there as a service representative and 
was subsequently promoted to employment 
supervisor, assistant staff supervisor, and 
women’s employment manager. Ms. Linn 
took a leave-of-abscence during WWII to 
join the U.S. Naval Reserves, which she 
served as a lieutenant from 1944 to 1946. 
She retired in 1964 and worked as part-time 
counselor in Project EVE—a counseling ser- 
vice for adult women at Cuyahoga Commu- 
nity Coll. (Cleveland). She moved to Green 
Valley in 1971. 


1930 William Henry Sedgeman, Nov. 
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Schaefer ’59, and Jonathan Schaefer ’63; 
a daughter, Emily Susan Schaefer 
Hammond ’61; three stepdaughters; 11 
grandchildren, including Chloe Stamas 
90; five great-grandchildren; a brother, 
Richard Schaefer ’28; two sisters, Dor- 
othy Schaefer Teare ’28 and Catherine 
Schaefer McEwen ’39; and a daughter- 
in-law, Elisabeth Becker Schaefer ’58. 


3, 1990, in Bradenton, Fla. Born Mar. 6, 
1909, in Saginaw, Mich., he lived most of his 
life in the Toledo area. Mr. Sedgeman earned 
the M.B.A. degree at Harvard U. Business 
Sch. He retired as manager of internal audit- 
ing with the Owens Corning Fiberglass Co. 
in 1974, after 41 years with the company. 
Survivors include his wife, Katherine; a son; 
a daughter; and three grandchildren. 


| 93 Harriet Hope Castell, Jan. 5, 1991, 
of brain cancer in Berryville, Ark. She was 80 
years old. Mrs. Castell earned the M.A. de- 
gree at Columbia U. Teachers’ Coll. She was 
preceded in death by her husband, John; 
her parents, Arthur ’04 and Elizabeth 
Willard ’03 Hope; a sister, Dorothy Hope 
Michel ’29; and a grandmother, Jeannie Wells 
Willard, Class of 1857. Survivors include two 
daughters, including Melanie Castell St. 
Jermaine ’71; a son; and a nephew, Peter 


Michel ’59. 


Elizabeth Parks Rupp, Oct. 16, 1990, at 
home in Weare, N.H., after a brief illness. 
She was 83 years old. Mrs. Rupp earned the 
M.A. degree in zoology at Oberlin and 
went on to teach at Boston U. She later 
moved to Norton, Kans., where she worked 
as a laboratory technician at the Kansas State 
Sanatorium. Mrs. Rupp had lived in Weare 
20 years. Her husband, Richard, preceded 
her in death. Survivors include a brother, a 
sister, and two nieces. 


1933 Wortley Andrew Wright, Nov. 8, 
1990, at his home in Bethlehem, Pa. He 
was 81 years old. Mr. Wright earned the M.A. 
degree in chemistry at Oberlin and had 
worked as a research scientist with Sun Oil 
Co. 39 years, retiring in 1975. He had been 
director of the Delaware County planning 
commission and former commissioner and 
board chair in Springfield County. He was 


board of directors of Coca-Cola 
Enterprises. W Alan Frankel has 
moved to the Syracuse area 
while his housemate, Anita, 
completes a doctoral internship 
in psychology. Alan is working 
on his first book, The Shaman 
and Art for Tomorrow. Alan’s 
address until September: Box 
602, Camillus, NY 13031. ¥ U. 
Georgia, Athens, professor of 
chemistry Robert Bruce King 
received the American Chemi- 
cal Society’s Award for Inor- 
ganic Chemistry last fall. 
Robert’s research has led to the 
discovery of more than 1000 
new organometallic compounds. 


95 8 Carleton Varney has 


received Interior Design Mag- 
azine’s Hall of Fame Award in 
recognition of his consistent 
excellence in the design field. 
The award was presented Nov. 
27 at New York City’s Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel. Carleton is cur- 
rently redesigning the Breakers 
Hotel in Palm Beach and com- 
pleting the redecoration of the 
Vice President’s home in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


: 959 Last fall Jackson- 


ville, Fla.’s, Museum of Science 
and History named Carol “Tib” 
Sorensen Cupery Henderson 
director of education. Before 
accepting this position Tib was 
director of educational services 
at the Genesee Country Mu- 
seum in Mumford, N.Y. Tib 
has also worked at the Museum 
of Florida History, the Inter- 
national Museum of Photogra- 
phy, U. Rochester Memorial 
Art Gallery, the Baltimore 
Museum of Art, and the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum. V 
Robert Mowry’s English trans- 
lation of Vicente Lenero’s The 
Gospel of Lucas Gavilan has been 
published by University Press 
of America. The book, based on 
the Gospel of St. Luke, is a 
novelistic dramatization of lib- 
eration theology’s basic tenants. 
VW Last December the Assoc. 
for Informal Logic and Critical 
Thinking sponsored a sympo- 
sium to discuss David Sanford’s 
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book If P, then Q: Conditionals 
and Foundation of Reasoning. The 
symposium was part of the 
American Philosophy Assoc.’s 
eastern-division meetings held 
in Boston. David’s book was 
published by Routledge in Oc- 
tober 1989. 


1960 in 1990 Deborah 


Hayes published two books. 
Peggy Glanville-Hicks: A Bio- 
Bibliography (Greeenwood Press) 
documents the life and works 
of the Australian-American 
composer and critic. Keyboard 
Sonatas (Da Capo Press) is an 
edition of piano and violin so- 
natas by Francesca LeBrun and 
Marie-Emmanuelle Bayon. V 
Duo-pianists Joan Yarbrough 
and Robert Cowan have edited 
Machael Glinka’s Capriccio on 
Russian Themes and Alexander 
Borodin’s Tarantella for the 
International Music Co. in New 
York City. Both pieces appear 
on Romantic Russian Piano Duos, 
Joan and Robert’s first com- 
pact-disc recording on the 
Pantheon label. 


1961 Last September 


Maggie Furst Cran received a 
heart transplant, for which she 
is grateful, she says. She con- 
tinues to teach English at 
Edison Community Coll. 
Maggie has completed course 
work for the Ph.D. degree. She 
recently published an article 
about artificial intelligence and 
expects her thesis to involve this 
subject. W In 1988, after hav- 
ing lived in Minneapolis 19 
years, Hanna “Holly” Hecht Ebel 
moved 90 miles south to Roch- 
ester, where her husband, Dave, 
is chair of the 
Mayo Clinic’s 
finance depart- |. 
ment. For the 
past year, Holly 
has been food 
writer for the 
Rochester Post- 
Bulletin, a job Ebel 
she describes as the best she’s 
ever had. Their son Greg, who 
will graduate from U. Minne- 
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preceded in death by his wife, Flora. Survi- 
vors include a son, a sister, and two grand- 
daughters. 


1934 George Wilbur Biro, Nov. 25, 
1990, in Bradenton, Fla. Born Jan. 28, 
1914, in Cleveland, he moved to Florida 
20 years ago from Rockville Centre, N.Y. 
He had retired as director of administra- 
tion methods for the New York City 
Housing Authority. Mr. Biro had been an 
active member of the Oberlin Suncoast 
Alumni Club and had worked with Habi- 
tat for Humanity. Survivors include his 
wife, Elizabeth; two daughters; and five 
grandchildren. 


David Hamilton Edwards, Dec. 20, 1990, 
in Manlius, N.Y. Born Dec. 31, 1911, in 
Madison, Wis., he had lived in Manlius 44 
years. Mr. Edwards earned the M.A. degree 
in general and English literature at Colum- 
bia U. He taught in Pennsylvania and worked 
at American Steel and Wire Co. and Tremco 
Co. before joining Manlius Pebble Hill 
School in 1946. He retired from the school 
in 1976 as head of the English department. 
Survivors include his wife, Rhoda Hastings 
Edwards ’36; two sons; a daughter; seven 
grandchildren; a brother, and a sister. 


Virginia Elizabeth Ross, Jan. 25, 1991, in 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., while recovering from 
surgery. Born Aug. 13, 1913, in Elyria, 
Ohio, she earned the M.A. degree in busi- 
ness studies at New York U. Ms. Ross 
taught business studies in several high 
schools, at Ithaca Coll., Ferris Inst. (now 
Ferris State U., in Big Rapids, Mich.), 
Baldwin-Wallace Coll., and from 1963 to 
1978 at Dutchess Community Coll., in 
Poughkeepsie. She retired as an assistant 
professor of secretarial science. Survivors 
include several cousins. 


1935 James Lloyd Beail, Jan. 5, 1991, in 
San Francisco. Born Dec. 15, 1910, in 
Ellensburg, Wash., he studied in Paris, 
France, for a year after graduating from 
Oberlin. He earned an M.A. degree in mu- 
sic at Mills Coll. in 1947. He was an in- 
structor of piano theory at Washington State 
U. and a self-employed piano teacher before 


joining Mills Coll. in 1957 as director of the 
Music Training Sch. Mr. Beail retired in 
1975. He was former president and execu- 
tive board member of the California Music 
Teachers’ Assoc. Survivors include his wife, 


Mildred. 


Robert Hugh Cole, Nov. 17, 1990, in East 
Providence, R.I., at age 76. He earned the 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in physics at 
Harvard U. and joined the chemistry faculty 
at Brown U. in 1947, where he chaired the 
chemistry department from 1949 to 1961. 
He retired in 1985 and was named emeritus 
professor. Mr. Cole was a recipient of the 
Irving Langmuir Prize—the nation’s high- 
est award in chemical physics. He had also 
been named a Fulbright fellow and lecturer, 
a Guggenheim fellow, and a National Sci- 
ence Foundation senior fellow. Survivors 
include two nieces and a nephew. 


Clifton Philip Grant, Dec. 16, 1990, after 
a brief illness, in Columbia, Md. A native 
of Michigan, he was 80 years old. He had 
retired as vice-president of General Cable 
Corp. and had lived in Columbia nearly 20 
years. A nature enthusiast, Mr. Grant com- 
missioned a retirement home to be built uti- 
lizing solar power, and the backyard of his 
new home met the National Wildlife 
Federation’s backyard-wildlife program 
regulations. He had been active in the River 
Hill Work Group, Harper’s Choice open- 
space committee, Friends of the Howard 
County Library, and the Candlelight Con- 
cert series. Survivors include his wife, Alice 
Fitts Grant ’35; a daughter; a son; two 
grandsons; and a granddaughter. 


1936 Margaret Bonsall Gold, June 14, 
1990, in Santa Fe, N. Mex. Born Sept. 25, 
1914, in Pittsburgh, she attended secretarial 
school after graduating from Oberlin and 
worked for Price, Waterhouse, & Co. Dur- 
ing World War II, she worked for the U.S. 
Navy as a coding officer. Ms. Gold later 
studied pre-med at Goucher Coll. and 
physical therapy at U. Colorado. She worked 
as a physical therapist for nearly a decade 
before moving in the late 1950s to Santa Fe, 
where she was former grants coordinator for 
the state office of cultural affairs. 
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James Thom Mearns, Nov. 18, 1990, in 
Arcata, Calif. Born May 14, 1913, in 
Greenock, Scotland, he earned the Mus.M. 
degree at U. Michigan. A pianist and music 
educator, Mr. Mearns taught music in 
Haviland, Ohio, public schools, Cumberland 
Coll., and Hope Coll. before joining the U.S. 
Army in 1942. Before joining the Humboldt 
State U. faculty in Arcata in 1950, he was 
dean of students at U. Michigan. He retired 
from Humboldt as professor of music. He 
was preceded in death by a son. Survivors 
include his wife, Anne; two sons; and a 


daughter. 


| 937 L. Adora Fields Godette, Nov. 24, 
1990, in Silver Spring, Md., after a brief ill- 
ness at age 73. A life-long Oberlin resident, 
she was visiting her daughter in Silver Spring 
at the time of her death. Mrs. Godette earned 
B.S. and M.S. degrees in special education 
at Kent State U. She retired in 1978 after 
more than 20 years as an elementary teacher 
in the Oberlin public schools. Most of her 
teaching years were spent at Eastwood Sch., 
but she also taught at Pleasant and Prospect 
schools. She was a member of Oberlin’s 
Commission on Historical Preservation, 
president of the Oberlin chapter of the 
Ohio Educational Assoc., and a board mem- 
ber of the Lorain County School Employ- 
ees Credit Union. She was preceded in 
death by a brother. Survivors include her 
husband, Rowland; three daughters, includ- 
ing Lois Gaines, a member of the College 
staff and former special student; eight 
grandchildren; seven great-grandchildren; 
and two sisters. 


Marian Morrison Kitchin, Nov. 12, 1990, 
of cancer at her home in Sudbury, Mass. 
Born Oct. 26, 1915, in Shanghai, China, she 
moved to Oberlin in 1923, when her father 
was appointed director of the men’s gym 
and professor of hygiene and physical edu- 
cation at the College. After graduating from 
Oberlin, Mrs. Kitchin studied German at 
U. Leipzig and taught school in Berlin. She 
later taught at St. Hubert’s Sch. in Sudbury. 
She was an avid traveller and accomplished 
pianist. Survivors include her husband, Rob- 
ert; a son; two daughters, Christina Debye 
Leveillee 69 and Rosemary Debye Leveillee 
71; a stepson; a stepdaughter; four grand- 
children; and three sisters, Ruth Morrison 
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Bahr 739, Carol Morrison Campbell ’44, and 
Helen Morrison Schwartz ’44. 


Mildred “Peach” Pietschman McCrystal, 
Oct. 19, 1990, in Cancun, Mexico. Born July 
5, 1915, in Sandusky, Ohio, she earned a 
B.S. degree at Ohio State U. Mrs. McCrystal 
taught vocal music in the Sandusky public 
schools 45 years. She spent 40 of those years 
as school-district supervisor of music. She 
also lectured at Bowling Green State U.’s 
Firelands Coll. and at Kent State U. She 
was a recipient of many awards, including 
the Ohio Music Education Assoc.’s Distin- 
guished Service Award, and had been a 
member of several civic and professional or- 
ganizations. Her husband, John, preceded her 
in death. 


| 938 Frances Spelbrink Eisenhauer, 
Jan. 30, 1991, in Worcester, Mass. She was 
born Nov. 12, 1917, in Oberlin. After gradu- 
ating, Mrs. Eisenhauer worked in the Col- 
lege admissions office for five years before 
moving to Barrington, R.I., where she lived 
many years. She went back to work in 1967 
as an executive secretary at Brown U., retir- 
ing in 1985 as an administrative assistant in 
the university’s classics department. She was 
preceded in death by her husband, Robert 
Stoll Eisenhauer ’34, and her brother, Frank 
Spelbrink ’41. Survivors include two sons, 
two daughters, nine grandchildren, and two 
sisters, Marguerite Spelbrink Salisbury 
Brown 736 and Helen Spelbrink 739. 


1939 Robert Sherwood Hunt, Nov. 3, 
1990, in Seattle, Wash. He was born July 
14, 1917. in Postville, lowa. He earned an 
M.A. degree at Harvard U., where he was a 
Francis Parkman Fellow in American his- 
tory. After graduating from Yale U. Law 
Sch., where he had been an editor of the 
Yale Law Review, he studied under a 
Rockefeller Fellowship at U. Wisconsin, 
earning a Ph.D. degree. His thesis on the 
history of railroad law received the David 
Clark Everest Prize and was published as 
Law and Locomotives in 1958. During World 
War II he was a U.S. Navy lieutenant com- 
mander in both the Atlantic and Pacific the- 
aters. After teaching two years at U. lowa 
Law Sch. he joined the Chicago firm of 
Schiff, Hardin, and Waite, where he was a 
partner specializing in land-use and securi- 


sota, plans to enter medical 
school; son Jon is a junior at 
Harvard, and son Kip is a high- 
school senior. Holly and Dave 
recently celebrated their 25th 
wedding anniversary. Their ad- 
dress: 940 Paxton Rd. S.W., 
Rochester, MN 55902. W Linda 
Goldwater Gochfeld is a psy- 
chiatrist at U. Medicine and 
Dentistry of New Jersey, Rob- 
ert Wood Johnson Sch. of 
Medicine. Her son David will 
graduate from Oberlin this year, 
and daughter Debbie is study- 
ing marine biology. W Richard 
Goodman gained four stepsons 
and a new home in Hartford, 
Conn., when he married Harriet 
Manaker Apr. 7, 1990, in Char- 
leston, S.C. W Willowdale, On- 
tario, resident Helen Medwedeff 
Greenberg is a composer and 
private math and English tutor. 
Last year she completed a Yid- 
dish song cycle for mezzo so- 
prano and piano and a four-part 
a capella Hebrew choral suite. 
Both pieces were scheduled to 
be performed early this year. V 
Former dorm mates David 
Grotke and Harry “Pat” 
Patterson got together last 
summer when David visited 
Thailand, where Pat is chair of 
the math department at the In- 
ternational Sch. in Bangkok. 
Both say hello to Margolis and 
the rest of the guys. W In addi- 
tion to conducting the univer- 
sity’s wind and jazz ensembles 
and coaching the brass quintet 
and jazz combo, U. North 
Carolina, Charlotte, associate 
professor of music John Harding 
lectures on the evolution of jazz 
and the history of rock music. 
He is on two departmental 
search committees. John also 
plays free-lance professional 
trumpet throughout the south 
and is an adjudicator, clinician, 
and guest conductor in the U.S. 
and Canada. W Since complet- 
ing a pediatrics residency and 
becoming licensed, Nancy Jane 
Heinz-Sader has begun a private 
practice in Reno, Nev. W Last 
Oct. 5, Ralph Huenemann’s wife, 
Sharon, and her mother were 
stabbed to death at her mother’s 
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home in Vancouver. Ralph and 
his three children, although 
coping reasonably well, find 
strength in the support of their 
friends, he says. Ralph’s address: 
Centre for Asia-Pacific Initia- 
tives, Begbie Building, Univer- 
sity of Victoria Box 1700, 
Victoria, B.C. Canada V8W 
2Y2. W Debbie Hunsberger is 
in her second year of teaching 
German at U. Nebraska, 
Omaha. W An I 1-acre estate at 
the base of California’s Palomar 
mountain is home to Willard 
Johnson and his wife, Livia. 
They share the estate with 
boundless wildlife, five dogs, 
two horses, a donkey, and 
countless giant oaks and sy- 
camores, says Will, who is as- 
sociate professor of religious 
studies at San Diego State U. 
Livia is a purchaser and bou- 
tique operator at a local health 
resort. W Last June Michael 
Margolis and Elaine Camerota 
were married in Pittsburgh. 
Michael joined the U. Cincin- 
nati faculty last fall as chair of 
the political science department. 
Vv Free-lance writer Donald 
McKay concentrates on business 
economics and politics in his 
work. He is a member of the 
Sarasota (Fla.) County Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee. V 
Flemington, N.J., sex therapist 
Sally Millard Miller’s sex-coun- 
seling phone line is the only one 
of its kind in the country, says 
Sally. Since she began the ser- 
vice in 1985, Sally has counseled 
more than 600 people. Last 
December she began hosting a 
weekly discussion group. VW 
Pianist Barbara “Squeek” Steele 
Moore lives in a Victorian min- 
ing town near Reno, Nev. 
She performs at clubs and ho- 
tels and is composing the 
soundtrack for a Grand Can- 
yon-hiking video. W U. Rhode 
Island adjunct faculty member 
Jane Briggs Rankin is organist 
and choir director for Bethany 
Lutheran Church. Jane is 
president of Rhode Island’s 
Music Teacher’s Assoc., pro- 
gram chair of one of the area’s 
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ties law. For a number of years he was a 
member of the Cook County Board of 
Zoning Appeals. Mr. Hunt returned to 
teaching in 1966, joining the U. Wash- 
ington Law Sch. faculty. He served as the 
school’s associate dean for five of his 20 
years there. Since his retirement in 1986 
he and his wife, Claudette Leers, shared 
their time between Seattle and Lyons, 
France. He was active in alumni affairs, 
serving as agent for the Class of 1939 and 
an alumni admissions representative for 
many years. He organized the 1984 Se- 
attle leg of the Starr Trek for ACTION 
and was a member of the Class of 1939's 
50th reunion gift and planning commit- 
tee. Survivors include his wife and four 
stepchildren. A charter member of the 
John Frederick Oberlin Society, Mr. Hunt 
had been an enthusiastic supporter of the 
John Frederick Oberlin 250th Anniversary 
Statue Fund, to which memorial contri- 
butions can be made. 


Hester Hayes Perkins, July 20, 1989, in 
Oklahoma City. She was born Feb. 3, 1918, 
in Sioux City, lowa. Mrs. Perkins worked 
in the fashion industry 40 years, having 
held the positions of sales woman, buyer, 
and display designer in several Oklahoma 
City retail stores, including Givenchy 
Nouvelle Boutique and Ruth Meyer’s spe- 
ciality shop. She was former director of the 
Oklahoma City Regional Fashion Group 
and for many years was director and com- 
mentator of the city’s annual Fashion Week. 
Later she and her husband, Paul, owned a 
coin-operated laundry and dry-cleaning es- 
tablishment. Mrs. Perkins also worked 20 
years in many capacities with Oklahoma 
City’s Mummers Theatre. Her husband 
predeceased her. Survivors include a sis- 


ter, Dorothy Hayes Riley ’40. 


1940 Lewis Bernick, Oct. 1, 1990, in 
Indialantic, Fla., after a long illness. Born 
May 22, 1919, in Buffalo, N.Y., he earned 
an M.A. degree at Rollins Coll. (Fla.) After 
retiring from the U.S. Navy as a captain, 
Mr. Bernick worked with Pan American 
World Services’ tracking and recovery di- 
vision. He was also a former deputy city 
manager of Palm Beach, Fla. Survivors in- 


clude his wife, Pat; four daughters; and four 


grandchildren. 


CORRECTION: Spartoco “Sparky” 
DiBiasio’s name was misspelled in the obitu- 
ary for him that appeared in the Winter 1991 
OAM. Born in Vendosa, Italy, he earned a 
master’s degree at Columbia U. and a Ph.D. 


at Western Reserve University. 


Elizabeth Byron Chennell, Nov. 5, 1990, in 
Cleveland. She was born Nov. 1, 1918, in 
Buffalo, N.Y. Mrs. Chennell lived in Buf- 
falo and was a full-time teacher in Buffalo- 
area schools before moving to Willoughby, 
Ohio, 44 years ago. She retired as a substi- 
tute teacher in the Willoughby-Eastlake and 
Wickliffe school districts. Survivors include 
her husband, Frederick; two daughters; two 
sons; three grandchildren; and a brother. 


Elizabeth Wilkinson Hudgens, Nov. 9, 
1990, in St. Paul, Minn. Born July 21, 1919, 
in Glenside, Pa., she married Herschel 
Hudgens a few months after graduating from 
Oberlin. Mrs. Hudgens had been a church 
organist, hospital volunteer, and meals-on- 
wheels server. She was an avid bridge player. 
Her husband preceded her in death. Survi- 
vors include two daughters and two grand- 
children. 


| 94 | Katharine Babcock Fulmor, Sept. 29, 
1990, of cancer at her home in Upper Grand 
View, N.Y. Born May 6, 1919, in New York 
City, she was raised in Nyack, N.Y., and lived 
there most of her life. She taught music in 
the Nyack city schools 36 years. Mrs. Fulmor 
was a member of many professional and civic 
organizations, including Planned Parenthood 
of Westchester and Rockland counties and 
the Morning Music Club. She volunteered in 
the thrift shop of Grace Episcopal Church, to 
which she belonged. Her husband, William, 
predeceased her. Survivors include a daugh- 
ter, two sons, two grandchildren, a foster 
grandchild, a brother, and a sister. 


Allen Jenkins Sprow, Oct. 10, 1990. Born 
Nov. 4, 1915, in Bucyrus, Ohio, he had lived 
in Washington, D.C., nearly 30 years. Mr. 
Sprow served in the U.S. Army after graduat- 
ing from Oberlin and later earned a B.A. de- 
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gree in library science at Western Reserve 
U. (now Case Western Reserve U.) and an 
M.A. degree in psychology at Yale U. He 
was head of circulation at Brown U. library 
and bibliographer at U. Pennsylvania library 
before being named assistant program di- 
rector of the National Science Foun- 
dation’s science information services office 
in 1961. He retired from that post in 1978. 
He had also been assistant editor of Psycho- 
logical Abstracts and editor of Biological Ab- 
stracts. Survivors include his wife, Clementine. 


| 943 Vernon Eugene Oldham, Sept. 16, 
1990, in Foxboro, Mass. Born June 1, 1920, 
in Denison, Tex., he was raised in Utah 
and Boston. He joined the U.S. Army Air 
Corps in 1941 and later earned the B.A. 
degree at Boston U. and the M.A. degree 
in education at Columbia U. Mr. Oldham 
joined the Foxboro school system in 1954 to 
set up and direct a guidance department. He 
also taught at Bridgewater State Coll. He 
was a member of Foxboro’s Conservation 
Commission and a former president of the 
Foxboro Teachers’ Assoc. Survivors include 
his wife, Virginia; two sons; a daughter; nine 
grandchildren; two great-grandchildren; and 
a brother. 


1945 Dorothy Jack Reynolds, Aug. 31, 
1990, in Pensacola, Fla. Born Nov. 27, 
1923, in Philadelphia, she was a retired En- 
glish teacher. Mrs. Reynolds is survived by 
two sons and two daughters. 


| 946 Nancy Lynn Golding, Nov. 13, 
1990, in Peekskill, N.Y., where she was born 
Nov. 28, 1924. Ms. Golding earned an M.A. 
degree at Columbia U. She taught English 
in schools in Maryland and New Jersey be- 
fore joining St. Mary’s Sch. in Peekskill. She 
retired from St. Mary’s as librarian and En- 
glish teacher. 


1947 Jack Becker, Dec. 29, 1990. Born 
Jan. 27, 1925, in Chicago, he had lived in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., since 1952. While on ac- 
tive-reserve duty in the U.S. Marine Corps, 
Mr. Becker completed his B.A. degree at 
Oberlin and his LL.B. degree at U. Michi- 
gan Law Sch. He was called to active duty 
during the Korean War, from 1950 to 1952, 
and retired as a major in 1959. He had been 
a general-practice attorney in Ann Arbor 
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since 1952 and a member of the national, 
state, and county bar associations. He had 
volunteered with the College development 
office and had worked with the Ann Arbor 
Civic Theatre. Survivors include his wife, 
Ellen; two daughters, including Nancy Becker 
Johnson ’70; a son; two stepdaughters; and 
two stepsons. 


1948 Mary K. Bonsteel Tachau, Oct. 1, 
1990, in Louisville, Ky. Born June 8, 1926, 
in Cleveland, she earned an M.A. degree at 
U. Louisville and a Ph.D. degree in history 
at U. Kentucky. She joined the faculty at U. 
Louisville in 1958 as a part-time lecturer. At 
various times Mrs. Tachau had served as uni- 
versity ombudsman, chair of the university’s 
Committee on the Status of Women, first 
woman history-department chair, and chair 
of the university senate. She had been on 
medical leave from the university for a year 
before retiring last July as distinguished pro- 
fessor of history. She was a former board 
member of the American Civil Liberties 
Union of Kentucky, a member of the State 
Commission on Human Rights, historical ad- 
visor to the Senate Watergate Committee, 
and, at the time of her death, vice-president 
of the American Historical Assoc. She had 
been a member of the Oberlin Alumni Board 
and agent for the Class of 1948. She also 
served as alumni regional coordinator. Sur- 
vivors include her husband, Eric Tachau 745; 
two daughters, including Katherine Tachau 
’72; a son; four grandchildren; her mother; 
a brother, William Bonsteel ’54; and a sis- 
ter. 


1959 Peter Asch, Nov. 7, 1990, of heart 
failure at his home in Belle Mead, N.J. Born 
Nov. 22, 1937, in Brooklyn, N.Y., he earned 
the Ph.D. degree in economics at Princeton 
U. At the time of his death Mr. Asch was a 
professor of economics at Rutgers U. He 
authored many books and articles and 
cowrote Racetrack Betting: The Professors’ Guide 
to Strategies. Survivors include his wife, Rita 
Zindler Asch ’59; two sons, including David 
Asch ’84; a daughter-in-law, Laurie Adler ’84; 
and his parents. 


1962 Geraldine Marie Elmer, Dec. 25, 
1990, of cancer in Watertown, N.H. Born 
July 18, 1942, in Cazenovia, N.Y., she had 


for many years been orchestra conductor and 


largest music clubs, and a mem- 
ber of other smaller clubs. Her 
son Chris, a sophomore at 
McGill U., studies economics 
and cello; son Tim is a fresh- 
man at Columbia U.; and son 
Ben, a percussionist, spent the 
summer at Tanglewood. VW 
Morristown, N.J., resident 
Carlyn Kinsey Smith works as a 
legal secretary at the law firm 
of Shanley & Fisher. She plays 
clarinet with the Plainfield 
Symphony Orchestra, Hanover 
Wind Symphony, Montclair 
Operetta Club, and a woodwind 
and clarinet choir. In January 
Carlyn was expecting the birth 
of her third grandchild. V 
Marian McCaa Thomas is organ- 
ist and choir director at St. Paul 
Sch. of Theology and Linewood 
Church, both near her home in 
Kansas City. Her husband, Tim 
Thomas ’60, a professor of 
chemistry at U. Missouri, is ad- 
vising three chemistry doctoral 
candidates. Their son Peter 
graduated from Yale UV. last year 
and is teaching chemistry in Ba- 
ton Rouge; son Steven, a music 
major, is a junior at Harvard U.; 
and daughter Julia is a high- 
school sophomore. W Jim Wolfe 
is a Computer programmer/ana- 
lyst for Golden Rule Insurance 
and teaches sociology and com- 
puter science at Butler U. and 
Indiana U.-Purdue U., India- 
napolis. 


1 962 hichard and tinae 


Horne Clark spent three months 
last year in Cambridge, En- 
gland, where Richard was a 
visiting professor in the radiol- 
ogy department of Adden- 
brookes Hospital. Last spring 
their son married two days be- 
fore graduating from Grinnell 
Coll. Linda and Richard live 
in Chapel Hill, where Richard 
is a professor of radiology and 
associate department chair at 
U. North Carolina Sch. of 
Medicine. ¥ Writer Alan Furst 
has completed his sixth novel, 
Dark Star. A historical novel 
about Soviet and German intel- 
ligence during WWII, the book 
was published this spring by 
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Houghton Mifflin. W Honolulu 
resident Sherman Hee was 
elected chair of the Hawaii State 
Board of Health for 1991. This 
year the board will focus on 
mental-health issues, and 
Sherman welcomes ideas on the 
subject. His address: 4000 Old 
Pali Rd., Honolulu, HI 96817. 
Phone: (808) 595-7575. W Dur- 
ing the past two years Lawrence 
U. professor of political science 
Lawrence Long has published 
two books. Larry is a Wiscon- 
sin member of the Democratic 
National Committee. W Cleve- 
land resident Frances Ryan 
Millward was among the volun- 
teers honored at the White 
House’s first Annual Refugee 
Day. Frances is minister of 
Christian education at the First 
Congregational United Church 
of Christ. W Rockport, Mass., 
economist Edward Moscovitch 
has started his own consulting 
firm, Cape Ann Economics. He 
has helped develop an educa- 
tion-reform proposal for Mas- 
sachusetts and has produced a 
booklet about mental-retarda- 
tion policy. W Baylor Coll. of 
Medicine has named Robert 
Rich vice president and dean of 
research. Robert continues in 
his position as professor of mi- 
crobiology, immunology, and 
medicine and chief of immu- 
nology. He is also chair of the 
American Board of Allergy and 
Immunology’s board of direc- 
tors, as well as a member of the 
board of governors of the 
American Board of Internal 
Medicine. W Author Geoffrey 
Ward’s new book, The Civil War: 
An Illustrated History, was pub- 
lished last fall by Knopf. W Af- 
ter eight years as a single par- 
ent Jon Weintraub is enjoying 
relative solitude now that his 
children are away at school. Lisa 
is a senior at Yale U. and David 
is a first-year student at Occi- 
dental Coll. Jon, who is an ad- 
ministrative assistant to Rep. 
Pat Williams, D.-Mont., has put 
a jacuzzi in his backyard and 
welcomes visitors. His address: 


3219 Morrison St. N.W., Wash- 
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head of the string instrument program in 
the Claremont, N.H., schools. She was or- 
ganist at the Elkin Chapel and Wilmont Flat 
Baptist Church and gave private piano, vio- 
lin, and voice lessons. Ms. Elmer moved to 
Watertown two years ago due to illness. Sur- 
vivors include a brother, two nieces, and two 
nephews. 


1964 George Theodore Still, Sept. 21, 
1990, in Coral Springs, Fla., after a stroke. 
Born July 18, 1942, in Long Island, N.Y., 
he earned a a master of music degree at 
Ithaca Coll. and a doctor of musical arts 
degree at U. Southern California. Mr. Sull 
taught music in Michigan schools 11 years 
and, during that time, directed the Music 
Youth International Choir four years. In 
1987 he was named dean at the Coral Ridge 
Presbyterian Church in Fort Lauderdale. He 
also taught there two years before being ap- 
pointed director of music at Coral Springs’ 
First Presbyterian Church. Survivors include 
his wife, Susan; two daughters; a son; and 
his mother. 


1965 Lowell Blumberg, Dec. 2, 1990, 
of a heart attack in Gaylord, Mich. He was 
47 years old. After graduating from U. 
Michigan Law Sch. in 1968 he clerked for 
the Michigan Court of Appeals and worked 
in the Detroit firm of Honigman, Miller, 
Schwartz, and Cohn. He moved to Gaylord 
and, in 1975, opened his own firm— 
Blumberg & Blumberg, P.C. Mr. Blumberg’s 
expertise was in the areas of oil and gas and 
family law, estate planning, and corporate 
matters. He had been a member of the 
Otsego County planning commission and 
the board of directors of the Gaylord Area 
Council of the Arts. An amateur photogra- 
pher, he supported local youth athletics and 
often broadcast commentary of high-school 
football and basketball games on Gaylord’s 
radio station. Survivors include his wife, 
Michele; three daughters; a son; his parents; 
and two brothers. 


Susan Mary Sawyer, Sept. 23, 1990, of in- 
juries she sustained after being thrown by a 
horse while riding in Mbabane, Swaziland. 
Born Sept. 13, 1942, in Maracaibo, Venezu- 
ela, she earned an M.A. degree in social an- 


thropology at Harvard U. Sch. of Education 
and pursued doctoral studies in institutional 
analysis and social policy at Massachusetts 
Inst. Technology. Dedicated to helping dis- 
advantaged women and children, Ms. Saw- 
yer had worked for a number of interna- 
tional organizations, including Save the 
Children, where she was deputy director of 
programs, and UNICEF, where she served 
as a consultant to and evaluator of the ur- 
ban programs in Mexico. A newly-formed 
women’s umbrella organization in Alamos, 
Mexico, has been named in honor of Ms. 
Sawyer—the Solidaridad Sociale Susane 
Sawyer. At the time of her death she was 
on a temporary assignment for Develop- 
ment Alternatives. Survivors include her 
mother, Aura Goodenough Sawyer 736; a 
sister; two brothers; two aunts, Eone 
Goodenough Harger °33 and Lois Good- 
enough Peterson 737; two uncles, James 
Harger °34 and LeRoy Eric Peterson 738; 
and five cousins, Penelope Harger Strong 
Royce Passage 63, Karen Peterson Carpen- 
ter 65, Jonathan Delos Harger ’65, Eric 
Leonard Peterson ’69, and Kristin Lee 
Peterson ’72. 


| 966 Barbara Beggs Bini, Mar. 24, 1990, 
in Rome, Italy. She was born Jan. 19, 1945, 
in Doylestown, Pa. An art-history and stu- 
dio-art major at Oberlin, Mrs. Bibi spent 
the summer of 1966 studying in Florence, 
Italy. She spent a year in Switzerland before 
returning to Italy and, a year later, began 
working as a photographer with the archae- 
ology section of the American Academy in 
Rome. Since 1975 Mrs. Bibi had worked as 
a free-lance photographer. Survivors include 


her husband, Adalberto, and a daughter. 


1975 Karen Smith Watts, July 4, 1990, 
in Silver Spring, Md. She was born Aug. 28, 
1953. Mrs. Watts had worked as a secretary 
at Montgomery Coll. Survivors include her 
husband, Albert; two sons; and a daughter. 


| 97] Earl Bizzell, Aug. 15, 1990, in 
Cleveland, where he was born Jan. 20, 1955. 
Mr. Bizzell had been subscriptions office 
manager with the Great Lakes Theatre Fes- 
tival. Survivors include his parents, his step- 
father, a brother, and a sister. 
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ington, DC 20015-1636. W U. 
California, Irvine, professor of 
philosophy Peter Woodruff is 
also working with Oatek Corp., 
a start-up software firm. Peter 
and his partner, Retha Ott, have 
bought a second home in 
Idyllwild, near Palm Springs. 
Peter welcomes hearing from 
Oberlin friends. His address: 
4081 Germainder Way, Irvine, 
CA 92715. 


1963 On Feb. | Robert 


Stiefel become rector of Christ 
Episcopal Church in Ports- 
mouth, N.H. In 1989 and 1990 
he taught a course, Truth 
through Personality, at the 
Washington National Cathe- 
dral’s College of Preachers. His 
paper, “Preaching to All the 
People: The Use of Jungian 
Typology and the Myers-Briggs 
Type Indicator in the Teaching 
of Preaching and the Prepara- 
tion of Sermons,” is scheduled 
to be published in the fall issue 
of the Anglican Theological Review. 


1964 Director of the U. 


California, Irvine, Women’s 
Resource Center Paula Lipnick 
Goldsmid describes her new job 
as a crossing over to student af- 
fairs from the academic side of 
the street. Paula is working on 
a different approach to women’s 
education, she says, and has re- 
cently joined the board of orga- 
nization for After-stroke Re- 
sources and the American So- 
ciological Foundation’s board of 
advisors. She lives in Claremont, 
where her husband, Chic, is an 
antiquarian-book dealer. W San 
Franciscan Christopher “Kit” 
Woolsley and Ed Mansfield won 
first place in the contract bridge 
Blue Ribbon Pairs competition 
held last winter. W Orrington, 
Maine, resident Walter Ziffer 
teaches part time at U. Maine, 
Orono. Walter recently pub- 
lished The Teaching of Disdain: 
An Examination of New Testa- 
ment Attitudes toward Jews, which 
explores how New Testament 
texts have perpetuated anti- 
Jewish sentiments throughout 
the centuries. 
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a 965 Kalamazoo Coll. 


professor of political science 
Franklin Presler’s course, Man- 
aging the Earth, was the focus 
of a feature article in the Dec. 5 
issue of the Chronicle of Higher 
Education. Franklin’s course ex- 
amines 19th-century nature es- 
says and explores the conse- 
quences of the discovery of 
America and colonialism. W J. 
Thomas Showler’s address is 
incorrectly listed in the 1989 
Alumni Directory. His correct 
address is: 9602 Milnor St., 
Philadelphia, PA 19114. W Last 
November the Scientists’ Group 
of Dow Chemical’s Michigan 
Research and Development 
Laboratories, at their eighth 
annual awards presentation, 
recognized physical organic 
chemist Richard Wolf for out- 
standing achievement in scien- 
tific creativity, originality, profit 
impact, and project leadership. 
Robert’s work has led to the 
development of new processes 
in pharmaceutical production. 


1967 Soprano and painter 


Joanne Williamson Dorenfeld has 
taken a leave from Toronto’s 
Royal Conservatory of Music. 
She and her husband, David, are 
living in Fort Worth, where 
Joanne is teaching at Texas 
Christian U. and David is 
working with Exxon. Joanne’s 
paintings were recently accepted 
into shows at Long Island’s 
Heckscher Museum and at 
Dallas City Hall. This note 
mistakenly appeared in the 
Winter 1991 OAM under the 
class year 1966. W Last winter 
the paintings, sculptures, and 
weavings of Cleveland artist W. 
Logan Fry were exhibited in 
Cleveland’s Ninth Street Studio. 
Vv Flutist Ginka 
Gerova-Ortega, 
a faculty mem- 
ber of Wayne 
State U.’s Sch. 
of Fine and Per- 
forming Arts, is 
artistic director 
of Musica Viva 
International Concerts, a series 
to be held at the Detroit Inst. 


Gerova-Ortega 


Do you have more than a passing 
interest in Jewish culture? 


You should read the 
Jewish Folklore and Ethnology Review. 


Though primarily an academic journal, this magazine contains 
highly readable articles on Jewish folklore, culture, language, 


and ethnology, plus pertinent news and research reports. 


Each issue is devoted to a single theme. The fall 1991 issue, 
the first edited by Guy Haskell, Oberlin professor of Judaic 


and Near Eastern studies, will focus on Jews in the heartland. 


Subscriptions are $10 per year (two issues) or $27.50 for three 
years ($13 and $36.50 respectively for overseas addresses). 
Make checks payable to the Jewish Folklore and Ethnology Review 
and send to Guy Haskell, Judaic and Near Eastern Studies 
Department, Rice Hall 118, Oberlin College, Oberlin OH 
44074. 


The Jewish Folklore and Ethnology Review... 
Not Your Typical Academic Journal 


The Oberlin College Chair 


The Oberlin College chair—in three styles—is available by 
mail order from the Alumni Association. It is manufactured 
and shipped by Boone Industries, Boone, North Carolina. 


The Captain’s Chair, shown 
right, is available in black lac- 
quer finish with black or 
cherry-tinted arms and in 
dark walnut stain, each at 


$175. 


The Oberlin College Boston 
Rocker, with black or cherry- 
tinted arms, is also $175, and 
an Oberlin College Deck 
Chair in red canvas with gold 


lettering is $50. 
The College seal and trim on the Captain’s Chairs and the 
Boston Rocker are in gold. 


All chairs except the Deck Chair are shipped C.O.D. with 
freight charges varying from $35 to $55. Shipping is included 
in the price of the Deck Chair. Each order takes six to eight 


weeks to process and ship. 
To order, please send check (payable to Oberlin College) for 
amount of the chair to: 
Oberlin Alumni Association 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 
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There’s a revolution taking place 
and you are invited to come along 


SUBSCRIBE TO 


NOMMO 


the Revolutionary Blueprint, 
a Newspaper by and for Oberlin’s Black Students 


$12 for four issues 
to be mailed during academic year 1991-92 


Please make checks payable to Abusua 
and send them to 
Oberlin College, OCMR Box 2627 *« Oberlin, OH 44074 


The 1990 Hi-O-Hi 
100th Anniversary Edition 


Winner of a Certificate of Yearbook Excellence 
from the Herff Jones Yearbook Company 


includes sections on: 


eHistory of Oberlin College 
eCurrent student life 
eStudent works of art, poetry, prose, and comedy 


To order, send your check for $30 
(payable to Oberlin College) to: 
Hi-O-Hi 
Wilder Hall, Box 81 ¢ Oberlin,OH 44074 


1991/92 Alumni Tours 


SPAIN + October 17-31, 1991 

Escorted by Harriet Turner, professor of Spanish and chair of Oberlin’s 
Department of Romance Languages. Especially designed itinerary will include 
Madrid (El Prado), Salamanca, Toledo, Cordoba, Marbella, Malago, and the 
Alhambra. 


ANTARCTICA -* February 13-27, 1992 

Accompanied by world-class naturalists aboard the Society Explorer, Beagle Channel, 
Cape Horn, Drake Passage, four days of exploration of waters of Antarctica, making 
several landings via Zodiacs on the peninsula and surrounding islands (Deception 
Island, Anvers Island, Paradise Bay). 


NORTHERN INDIA AND NEPAL - March 1993 

postponed from April 17-May 8, 1991 

Itinerary in India includes Delhi; train to Ranthambore Wildlife Sanctuary and 
Bharatpur Bird Sanctuary; Agra and the Taj Mahal; Darjeeling (with its won- 
derful views of the Himalayas); and Kalimpong and Gangtok (Sikkim). The 
Nepal itinerary includes Kathmandu and vicinity and a one-day trek from 
Pokhara at the foot of the Annapurna range. Escorts are India experts Joe 
and Joann Elder, both Class of 1951. 


pe ast et Pi a I St sore 
For more information write: 


Oberlin Alumni Association * 105 Bosworth Hall * Oberlin, OH 44074 
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of Arts and Oakland Commu- 
nity Coll.’s Smith Theater. W 
Bass-baritone baroque special- 
ist John Ostendorf is soloist in 
a number of original-instrument 
baroque opera recordings 
scheduled for compact-dise re- 
lease. John was a cast member 
of last November’s modern-day 
premiere of Handel’s Siroe in 
New York City’s Merkin Con- 
cert Hall. 


1968 in 1987 Anne Ash- 


craft graduated from the Phema 
Bible Training Center in Tulsa. 
She now works with the Metro 
Church in Brooklyn, an inner- 
city ministry serving nearly 
10,000 children each week in 
Harlem, the South Bronx, 
Chinatown, and Brooklyn. Anne 
lives in Manhattan. W Last 
winter Geraldine Kearse 
Brookins was appointed Gam- 
ble-Skogmo Land Grant Pro- 
fessor of Child Welfare and 
Youth Policy at U. Minnesota 
Sch. of Social Work. She is the 
first African-American woman 
to hold an endowed chair at the 
university. 


1969 Las winter Rex 


Cooper was featured pianist in 
Sacremento’s Crocker Museum 
Series and Salt Lake City’s 
Temple Square Series. He also 
presented a recital and a master 
class at U. Texas, Austin. Rex 
is professor of piano at U. Pa- 
cific Conservatory of Music. His 
address: 3828 Fort Donelson 
Dr., Stockton, CA 95219. W U. 
Wisconsin, Madison, professor 
of psychology and women’s 
studies Janet Shibley Hyde has 
been named associate vice- 
chancellor of academic affairs at 
the university. In her new posi- 
tion she will be responsible for 
faculty and staff gender equity. 
Janet has edited Parental Leave 
and Child Care, published in 
December by Temple U. Press. 
Vv Aline “Penny” Zoldbrod has 
published the pamphlet Getting 
Around the Boulder in the Road: 
Using Imagery to Cope with Fer- 
tility Problems. Penny is work- 


ing on a book about infertility 
for Lexington Books. She still 
lives at 12 Rumford Rd., Lex- 
ington, MA 02173. 


1970 The American Civil 
Liberties Union of Ohio Foun- 
dation has recognized Dennis 
Barrie as having distinguished 
himself in service to the cause 
of civil liberties. Dennis is ex- 
ecutive director of Cincinnati’s 
Contemporary Arts Center, 
where, this fall, controversy 
over the exhibit of a collection 
of Robert Maplethorpe’s pho- 
tographs drew national atten- 
tion to First Amendment rights 
and the arts. Dennis was hon- 
ored at the foundation’s 17th 
Annual Awards Dinner held in 
November in Columbus. W A 
solo exhibit of Philip Koch’s 
landscape paintings was held 
last February and March at Chi- 
cago’s Sazama Gallery. VW Pam 
Butler Simonic has been pro- 
moted to director of advertis- 
ing at CRC Press in Boca Raton, 
Fla. Last September in Wash- 
ington, D.C., she enjoyed a re- 
union with her brothers, Tom 
’67 and Larry ’78, and sister- 
in-law Ann Benedict Butler ’67. 


i 971 Pamela Schoene- 


waldt has moved to Italy to 
write and teach. Her address: 
Delguerra, Dipartimento di 
Fisica, Padiglione 20, Mostra 
D’oltremare, 80125 Napoli, 
Italia. W Carroll Coll. has pro- 
moted David Simpson to pro- 
fessor of psychology. W Dra- 
matic soprano Ealynn Voss has 
received a $5,000 1990 George 
London/William Matheus 
Sullivan Grant to Singers. The 
grants, which are administered 
by OPERA America, identify 
emerging artists who demon- 
strate acting, musical, and vo- 
cal talents. Last March Ealynn, 
who worked as a live-in house- 
keeper for 14 years after leav- 
ing Oberlin, made her San Di- 
ego Music Center Opera de- 
but in Strauss’s Elektra. She is 
scheduled to sing with the 
New York City Opera this 
summer. 
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1972 Following a year of 


recording and performing 
throughout the world with his 
medieval music ensemble, 
Sequentia, Benjamin Bagby 
premiered his solo performance 
of Beowulf at the Holland Festi- 
val last August. During an in- 
ternational tour last fall Se- 
quentia performed a program of 
the earliest-known polyphony. 
Ben visited with Annie Storr ’75 
when the tour stopped in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and in New York 
City he had dinner with Peter 
Klein at Peter’s new restaurant, 
Tribeca Grill. Ben lives in Co- 
logne, Germany, where he 
shares a loft with singer Barbara 
Thornton. W Attorney Candace 
Croucher Dugan has joined the 
Chicago office of the law firm 
Sedgwick, Detert, Moran, & 
Arnold as a special counsel. 
Candace counsels clients on the 
development of preventative li- 
ability programs. W Gail Phinney 
Fanning works part time as a 
physical therapist and full time 
as mom to 3-year-old Megan 
and 9-month-old Benjamin. 
Gail’s husband, Mike, is a 
fourth-grade teacher. The fam- 
ily lives on a one-acre ranch 
they share with various livestock. 
Gail welcomes hearing from old 
friends. Her address: 5583 
Hutchinson, Sebastopol, CA 
95472. W Fairleigh Dickinson 
U. Press has published Lauren 
Lepow’s new book, Enacting the 
Sacrament: Counter-Lollardy in 
the Towneley Cycle, a study of 
medieval drama. W Ruth 
Olmsted married Lawrence 
Syzdek Oct. 27 in a Quaker cer- 
emony in Old Chatham, N.Y. 
They would like to hear from 
old friends. Their address: 
Shepherd’s Hey Farm, 43 
Riverview Rd., Clifton Park, NY 
12065. Phone: (518) 383-3482. 


1973 Last fall organist 


Timothy Albrecht gave recitals at 
Washington U. and in Decatur, 
Ga. In December he performed 
Handel’s Messiah with the At- 
lanta Symphony Orchestra and 
Chorus. More recently, Timo- 
thy dedicated a Huntsville, Ala., 
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organ and performed and lec- 
tured at the annual Church 
Music Workshop held at Emory 
U., where he is university or- 
ganist. W Ethan Edward Berman 
was born at home Feb.1, 1990, 
to Peter Berman and Jenny Ru- 
ducha. Ethan’s brother, David, 
is three years old. After living 
in New Delhi for nearly four 
years, the family was planning 
to return to the U.S. in early 
1991. W Larry Goldman and his 
wife, Jill Berkeley Goldman, 
announce the birth of their first 
child, Benjamin Ethan, on Dec. 
5, 1990. Larry is an associate 
professor of psychiatry and di- 
rector of the consultation-liai- 
son section at U. Chicago. VW 
David Levine and Nicola Court- 
right ’76 announce the birth 
of their first child, Anna Tione 
Levine, on July 23, 1990. David, 
an associate professor of art 
history at Southern Connecti- 
cut State U, has organized an 
international-loan exhibit of the 
Bamboccianti, a group of Dutch 
and Flemish artists active in 
17th-century Rome. The show 
is scheduled to open in Sep- 
tember at Cologne’s Wallraf- 
Richartz Museum. W Pianist 
Ron Levy’s numerous concerto 
appearances last season in- 
cluded performances with the 
Rock-land (N.Y.) Symphony, 
the Ridgewood (N.J.) Sym- 
phony, the Ridgewood Concert 
Band, and the Adelphi (N.J.) 
Chamber Orchestra. He was 
twice guest soloist with the 
American Arts Ensemble and, 
with flutist Linda Eagleson, has 
performed at U. Maryland and 
at Carnegie Hall’s Weill Hall. 
Koch International has released 
a recording of Ron and hornist 
E. Scott Brubaker performing 
two Brahms sonatas, which 
Scott transcribed. W Robert 
Mangold is working for the state 
and private-forestry branch of 
the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture’s 
Forest Service. Robert is the 
national representative for the 
nurseries and tree-improvement 
programs and provides techni- 
cal expertise for nonfederal 
lands. He also edits Tree Plant- 


ers’ Notes. Robert lives in 
Kensington, Md. W An article 
by Malcolm Pittman, “Insur- 
ance Investments, Environ- 
mental Laws, and the Acquisi- 
tion of Contaminated Proper- 
ties by Life Insurance Compa- 
nies,” was published in the Sept. 
1990 issue of the Journal of In- 
surance Regulation. Malcolm is 
associate counsel in mortgage 
and real-estate law with John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. He and his wife, Ellen 
Mayer, and their children, 5- 
year-old Genevra and 1-year- 
old Nicholas, live in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. W Last winter 
Russell Pittman spent three 
weeks in eastern Europe advis- 
ing the new governments of 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, as 
well as the government of the 
U.S.S.R., on demonopolization, 
privatization, and price decon- 
trol. Russell is assistant chief of 
the regulatory economics sec- 
tion of the U.S. Dept. of Justice’s 
antitrust division. He is married 
to Karen Johnson Pittman, who 
was named vice-president of the 
Academy for Educational De- 
velopment in November. They 
live in Takoma Park, Md. VW 
After completing a child-psy- 
chology fellowship at Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Mark 
Strecker received a joint ap- 
pointment as instructor in psy- 
chology at Harvard Medical 
Sch. and director of the in-pa- 
tient unit for latency-age chil- 
dren and adolescents at Boston’s 
Children’s Hospital. Mark and 
Marina Kasdaglis ’75 were ex- 
pecting their second child in 
February. Their address: 11 
Leonard Ave., Cambridge, MA 
02139. 


4 974 Scott Montgomery 


Ferguson is a record and film 
producer. He lives in a 1907 
farmhouse in the middle of 
downtown Santa Monica. For 
anyone contemplating visiting, 
Scott rhymes: “So if you’re out 
my way you can come to stay, 
‘cuz when you hang in my crib 
life is really lib. I got room to 
roost, sea and sand to boot. I’m 


the king of my block, so we can 
really rock!” W Ceramic artist 
and sculptor Mark Gordon is a 
lecturer in art at Sonoma State 
U. A 1991 Fulbright recipient, 
he will teach ceramics at 
Argentina’s Universidad de 
Misiones. Mark was also 
awarded a Pollock-Krassner 
grant and a fellowship at the 
MacDowell Colony. His 1990 
solo exhibitions included shows 
at Drake U., Des Moines Art 
Center, and Southampton Coll. 
¥W Psychiatrist and psychoana- 
lyst Deborah Hamm has a pri- 
vate practice and teaches and 
supervises psychiatry residents 
at Columbia U. Coll. of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. She per- 
forms in two chamber-music 
recitals each year with the 92nd 
St. Y. Deborah, her husband, 
and their daughter, Susan, were 
expecting the birth of a second 
child in December. W Last 
October Sue Elaine Spade was 
promoted _ to = 
manager of ar- 
chitecture and 
strategic plan- 
ning at United 
Telecom/U:S. 
Sprint, where # 
she has worked 
since 1982. She Spade 
is president of the Kansas City 
chapter of the Assoc. for 
Women in Science, which will 
participate in a national pro- 
gram to encourage girls and 
young women to pursue careers 
in science. Sue lives in Lenexa, 
Kans., where she recently 
bought a new home. 


l 975 Since 1984 James 


Michael Anthony has been in- 
volved in a private family-prac- 
tice medical practice with two 
other physicians in Tiffin, Ohio. 
He is president of the Seneca 
County Medical Society and 
secretary/treasurer for the 
Mercy Hospital medical staff. 
James and his wife, Lynne 
Marie, have been married 15 
years and have two children, 8- 
year-old Michelle and 6-year- 
old Brian. W Molecular biolo- 
gist Carolyn Barton has worked 
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What are your 
memories of 


Oberlin? 


Come with us on a two-part 
video journey as we recreate 
and update your Oberlin ex- 
perience. Sit back and watch 
as lithographs, photographs, 
16mm films, and musical re- 
cordings—all drawn from 
the College Archives—are 
brought to life. 

The first part of this nostalgic journey— “Oberlin through 
the Years”—is an entertaining and informative 30-minute his- 
tory of the College, giving you a new perspective of how you 
and your classmates are part of the rich and unique heritage 
of our great school. 
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Registration, circa 1970 


The second part—“Video Class Scrapbook”—will be person- 
alized and focused on you and your classmates. Produced in 
conjunction with class reunions, this 30-minute video will ex- 
pand the coverage of the time you were at Oberlin, and pro- 
vide you with a visual re-acquaintance with your friends. As 
your reunion draws near, you'll be contacted by the Alumni 
Office or your class representative and invited to submit ma- 
terial for Part Two—and become a permanent part of 
Oberlin’s video legacy. 


You may order “Oberlin through the Years,” part one of the 
Official Oberlin College Video, at $34.95 plus $3.95 shipping 
and handling each. (On shipments to Pennsylvania only, add 
6% state sales tax for each video.) Send your check or money 
order for the full amount due, made payable to Oberlin 
Alumni Video, Oberlin College Alumni Association c/o P.O. 
Box 745, Fort Washington, PA 19034, or call 1-800-245-0522 
to charge your credit card. 


If you are not thoroughly delighted with your video, 
return it within 30 days of receipt for a full refund. 


Save on Moving Expenses 


As an Oberlin alumnus or alumna, YOU can benefit 
from a recent agreement between Oberlin College 
and the Elyria, Ohio, North American Van Lines agent. 
For more information, write or call 


J&R TRANSPORTATION, INC. 


Jeff Joyce, President 
or 
Joyce Shinsky, Sales Manager 


41820 Oberlin Road 
Elyria, OH 44035 
(216) 322-3600 or (800) 637-0100 


1975 continue 

for Escagenetics Corp., for- 
merly International Plant Re- 
search Inst., since 1981. As the 
molecular-biology group leader 
she supervises programs to im- 
prove quality traits in process- 
ing tomatoes and to develop 
diagnostics for food microor- 
ganisms. W In his job as Mara- 
thon Oil Co. research scientist, 
Bill Benzel works primarily on 
inorganic geochemistry projects 
that involve mineralogy, corro- 
sion products, catalysts, and 
zeolites. In 1986 Bill married 
Julia Rickert. They live in 
Littleton, Colo. W Nashville 
psychiatrist Susan Bryant prac- 
tices in a multispecialty group. 
She and her husband, James 
David Bryant ’74, have two 
sons, 9-year-old Daniel and 6- 
year-old Andrew. James is a 
family practitioner. W Last 
August William Burdick and 
Linsey Will celebrated their 13th 
wedding anniversary. They live 
in Philadelphia, where William 
teaches at the Medical Coll. of 
Pennsylvania and Misericordia 
Hospital and practices emer- 
gency and internal medicine. 
He is chair-elect of the medical 
school’s curriculum committee. 
William and Linsey have two 
children, Julia, 8, and Josh, 4. 
Vv From 1982 to 1984 Sanders 
Burstein fulfilled an obligation 
to the National Health Services 
Corps by running a solo family 
practice in Mars Hill, Maine. 
John McPhee wrote about as- 
pects of this practice in his New 
Yorker article “Heirs of General 
Practice.” For the last seven 
years, Sanders has practiced in 
a Milford, N.H., satellite clinic 
of the Hitchcock Clinic. He is 
chair of the clinic’s Nashua 
division’s family practice de- 
partment. Sanders and his wife, 
Rowena White, have a son, 
Chaim, and two daughters, 
Torah and Quillah. W In 1985 
Lucinda Shuey Cake joined L.A. 
Engineering, where she is a se- 
nior financial analyst involved 
in budgeting, cost control, and 
use of computers. She and her 
husband, Stephen, live in San 


Francisco, where they are re- 
storing a house built in 1904. 
Both Lucinda and Stephen are 
interested in geology, which is 
easy to watch in California, says 
Lucinda. W After earning a 
Ph.D. degree in physical chem- 
istry in 1982, Paul Janmey ac- 
cepted a post-doctoral fellow- 
ship in the hematology/onco- 
logy department at Harvard U., 
where he is now a faculty 
member in the biological 
chemistry department. His re- 
search interests involve the 
physics of cell movement. Paul; 
his wife, Michelle; and their 1- 
year-old son, Victor, live in 
Belmont. W In 1987 David 
Knecht joined the biochemistry 
department at U. Connecticut, 
where he is an assistant profes- 
sor. David married Lori Smolin 
in 1986 and their son, Zachary, 
was born June 1, 1989. W In 
1982 John Koch left his market- 
management position with 
Union Carbide to join a savings 
bank, where he is now in charge 
of lending. The author of sev- 
eral mortgage-lending publica- 
tions, he teaches and speaks on 
real-estate lending issues. John 
married native Florentine 
Guiliana Castetlani in 1975. 
They live in Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio, with their sons, 9-year- 
old David and 5-year-old Mare. 
Vv Since 1986 Michael Levine 
has been in private practice in 
nephrology. He is also clinical 
assistant professor of medicine 
at U. California, Los Angeles, 
Sch. of Medicine. Michael’s 
wife, Karen Kleeman, is a 
practicing psychiatrist. They 
have a 5-year-old son, Samuel, 
and a l-year-old daughter, 
Anna. W Central State U. as- 
sistant professor of music theory 
and composition Samuel Magrill 
coordinates the university’s 
theory/composition program 
and directs its computer-music 
studio’s music-resource center. 
He has received grants for his 
compositions from the National 
Endowment for the Arts, the 
Illinois Arts Council, and the 
American Society of Composers 
and Performers. Sam and his 
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wife, Pamela Richman, have two 
daughters, Talia, +, and Mira, 2. 
¥ Since July 1988 Francis Nano 
has been assistant professor of 
biochemistry and microbiology 
at U. Victoria (Canada). His 
appointment is primarily a re- 
search one, and his research 
projects involve recombinant 
DNA and microbial genetics. 
Fran has been married to Sirpa 
Kari, a native of Finland, since 
1977. They were expecting their 
their second child in October; 
their first, Tristan, is 3 years 
old. W Rocky River, Ohio, 
resident Heidi Stock Nemeth has 
taught in a one-room school- 
house and has worked as a camp 
counselor, city-directory enu- 
merator, and research and den- 
tal assistant. She is currently 
corporate secretary and docu- 
mentation editor for her hus- 
band Gary’s custom-software 
firm—Hampton Corp. A few 
years ago Heidi and Gary 
bought and rebuilt an old home 
with the the help of architect 
Will Trout. Heidi is cellist with 
two string quartets, one of 
which she manages. The couple 
has four children, Rachel, 8; 
Audrey, 7; Dulcy, 4; and Paul, 
3. W Last May physicist Paul 
O’Connor accepted a position 
with Brookhaven National 
Laboratory, where he is work- 
ing on low-noise integrated 
circuits for partical physics ex- 
periments at high-energy ac- 
celerators. Before moving to 
Brookhaven, Paul had worked 
10 years at Bell Laboratories. 
Paul, his wife, and their cat live 
in Upton, N.Y. WV In 1980 Lucy 
Pinkston earned a D.V.M. de- 
gree at Cornell U. Veterinary 
Sch. Today she owns a small 
practice employing three other 
vets in Kimberton, Pa., where 
she lives with Jeffrey Effgen ’77. 
Y In 1982 Haya Rubin earned 
the M.D./Ph.D. degrees in pa- 
thology at Case Western Re- 
serve U., and in 1989 she earned 
an M.S. degree in public health 
at U. California, Los Angeles. 
Haya says that witnessing her 
father’s hospital experience 
during colon-cancer treatment 
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motivated her to change her 
focus from immunology to im- 
proving health care. She is cur- 
rently an academic general in- 
ternist at U. California, San 
Francisco, where she researches 
ways to measure and improve 
medical-care quality. She lives 
with Albert Wu, who is also a 
general internist/health-care 
researcher. W St. Louis, Mo., 
industrial hygienist Amy 
Schaub-Storms is president of 
Storms Health and Safety 
Management Inc., an industrial- 
hygiene consulting firm she 
founded three years ago. 
Among other things, she helps 
companies train employees in 
the use of chemicals and con- 
ducts air sampling and noise 
monitoring. Amy and her hus- 
band, Ken Storms, have two 
sons, 5-year-old Bill and 3-year- 
old Paul. W Analytical chemist 
Charles Schmidt worked for 
Radian Corp. before starting an 
independent environmental 
consulting business in 1989. 
Chuck and his wife have a 5- 
year-old daughter. Last August 
they moved from Folsom, Ca- 
lif., to Red Bluff, a farming 
community in the northern part 
of the state. They have 50 acres 
of bottom land and plan to start 
their own farm. V William 
“Wes” Schreiber is a clinical 
pathologist at British Co- 
lumbia’s largest hospital— 
Vancouver General Hospital. 
He is also a clinical associate 
professor at U. British Colum- 
bia Medical Sch., where last 
year’s second-year class gave 
him the Excellence in Teaching 
Award. Wes’s research interests 
involve clinical testing, espe- 
cially the analysis of porphyrins 
in biologic specimens and on 
isoenzymes in serum. Wes and 
his wife, Janet, have a 4-year- 
old daughter, Natalie, and a 1- 
year-old son, Jay. ¥ Alter 
completing her Ph.D. degree in 
molecular biology at New York 
U. Medical Center in 1987, 
Deborah Smith accepted a 
postdoctoral fellowship at the 
Sloan-Kettering Inst. By gen- 
erating targeted mutations in 


mice, Debby is studying the role 
of T cell surface proteins in 
thymocyte development. She 
says that living in New York 
City is great. W In 1980 Job Toll 
joined Arkwright Inc. as a 
product-development chemist. 
Today he is a process chemist 
in the company’s process-con- 
trol group, where he supervises 
another chemist and two tech- 
nicians. Arkwright coats poly- 
ester film for use as overhead 
transparencies. Job; his wife, 
Jane Berglund-Toll; and their 
5-year-old son, Benjamin, live 
in Jamestown, R.I. W In 1985, 
after nine years in rubber-in- 
dustry product development, 
David Winston became a part- 
ner in a retail greenhouse in 
Natural Bridge, Va. He and his 
wife, Mary, recently finished 
building their own house. They 
have two sons, Aaron, 5, and 
Nate, 3. David plays in an old- 
time Appalachian-music band 
that recently recorded a com- 
pact disc scheduled to be re- 
leased by Rounder Records. W 
Hemodialysis technician Charlie 
Bond Yates is working at 
Columbus’s Doctors’ Hospital 
and pursuing an R.N. degree at 
Columbus State Community 
Coll. Charlie and his wife, 
Delois Dye, have two children, 
11-year-old Akili, and 2-year- 
old Justin. W In 1989, after two 
years as a U. Wisconsin assis- 
tant professor of neurology, 
Thomas Zeffiro joined the Na- 
tional Inst. of Health. He works 
in the human motor control 
section of the National Inst. of 
Neurological Disorders and 
Strokes, where he studies 
positron emission of human 
movement. Tom has two chil- 
dren, 11-year-old Robin and 6- 
year-old Tim. 


976 Anna Tione Levine 


was born July 23 to Nicola 
Courtright and David Levine 
73. So that Nicola would no 
longer need to commute to 
Amherst Coll., where she is an 
assistant professor of fine arts, 
the family has moved from New 
Haven Conn., to Amherst. Last 


fall while organizing an exhibit 
of Renaissance drawings for the 
college’s Mead Art Museum, 
Nicola worked with Miriam 
Stewart 777 of Harvard U.’s 
Fogg Museum. W Alexa Hand 
and Andy Ditton announce the 
birth of their second child, 
Elora Hand Ditton, on Oct. 12, 
1990. Elora has a 4-year-old 
sister, Anna. The family has 
moved to 202 Hilltop Dr., Up- 
per Nyack, NY 10960. W Peter 
Carroll Kutzen was born Oct. 
29, 1990, to Thomas Tedoff 
Kutzen and his wife, Terri 
Browne Kutzen. Peter’s pater- 
nal grandparents are the late 
Carol Tedoff Kutzen ’46 and 
Jerome Kutzen °44. He is the 
great-nephew of Barbara 
Tedoff Phillips °50. W Last 
summer fiddler Lisa Ornstein 
taught a French-Canadian fiddle 
course during the Augusta 
Heritage Arts Workshop held 
at Davis and Elkins Coll. in 
West Virginia. Lisa, who per- 
forms throughout the U.S. and 
Canada, has lived in Quebec 
since 1978. W May 1991 marks 
the 10th anniversary of Mitchell 
Sendrowitz and Douglas Stan- 
ton’s (Class of 1980) life to- 
gether. They live in New York 
City, where both make their 
livings in music—Mitch as a 
baritone in the Metropolitan 
Opera Chorus and Doug as a 
pianist and assistant conductor 
with the New York City Op- 
era. W Oregon Symphony 
principal viola = 

Randall Vemer 
has also been \@ 
performing 
works for viola 
d’amore. He 
has made guest 
appearances 
throughout the 


Vemer 
Pacific Northwest and was so- 


loist at the international 
d’amore conference held last 
summer at U. South Dakota. 
Randall is one of the founders 
of the Northwest Chamber 
Players, with which he per- 
formed Bartok’s Viola Concerto 
last March. Randall lives in 
Portland, Oregon. 
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PC CONTINUED 

Politics of Race and Sex on Campus spoke to a full house. At the 
bottom of a growing erosion of excellence in education, said D’Souza, 
is the inappropriate application of affirmative action in college ad- 
missions. 

Rather than being based on race, affirmative action in college 
admissions, he said, should be based on individual economic status. 
This would not only improve education, but also allow access by the 
truly able to the best educational opportunities and permit the less 
able to compete “on a level playing field” at less selective institu- 
tions. At the less selective institutions, the less well prepared stu- 
dents would not have their self esteem challenged— even crippled— 
the way it can be at the more selective institutions. 

Much of the anger on campuses today, he implied, is due to 
students admitted under current affirmative action policies having a 
difficult or impossible time keeping up with other students. It also 
derives from the more able students resenting the less able and from 
resultant fractionalization of the student body along racial lines. 

“The middle ground seems to have disappeared on campus, and 
whether it can be restored is an open question,” D’Souza writes in 
an excerpt from his book published in the March issue of the Atlan- 
tic Monthly. “. . . Racial confrontations on campus are mere symp- 
toms of much deeper changes under way. These are changes in the 
intellectual and moral infrastructure of the American university, not 
in its outer trappings. They involve . . . the nature of learning, and 
the meaning of knowledge. Within the tall gates and old buildings a 
new world view is being consolidated. .. . The transformation of 
American campuses is so sweeping that it is no exaggeration to call 
it a revolution.” 

D’Souza was challenged in an afternoon session with a group of 
about 30 students, many of them black, and a few members of 
Oberlin’s faculty and staff. If affirmative action in college admis- 
sions is not working, they told D’Souza, it may be because affirma- 
tive action in college admissions is not a strong enough remedy for 
an oppressive social structure that operates long before black and 
Latino students turn 18. Affirmative action is only part of a bridge, 
said Oberlin College chaplain Rabbi Shimon Brand. Booker Peek, 
professor of black studies, suggested the need was not to eliminate 
the current affirmative action practices but “to go back to birth; 
affirmative action [as currently practiced] is, perhaps, too little too 
Die. 


AGREEMENT WITH D’SOUZA 
Not everyone on campus is at odds with D’Souza’s ideas. Senior 
and recently named Rhodes Scholar Jesse Malkin, who introduced 
D’Souza in the afternoon session, expressed similar views in a talk 
he delivered to the College trustees in March. 
The College’s reputation for “tolerance and diversity,” Malkin 
began, was why he chose Oberlin. “But... I have discovered that 
in practice, [Oberlin’s] objective is a unanimity of thought that 
. ., if successful, would effectively end open discussion. . . .” 
Almost all the faculty at Oberlin and “the vast majority” of out- 
side speakers are “on the left,” Malkin said, contributing to a “mono- 
lith of opinion at Oberlin.” But the greatest pressure to conform, he 
said, comes “from the student body. ... What they cannot accom- 
plish by persuasion, they attempt to achieve by intimidation and 
bullying. They do not tolerate disagreement, and they believe that 


challenges to their authority must be silenced.” He cited several 
incidents over the past four years, including students’ attempts to 
shout down campus speaker Adolfo Calero and, later, a recruiter for 

(continued on page 52) 
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4 977 In 1987, after hav- 


ing lived in Israel seven years 
and working as an advertising 
copywriter and marketing com- 
munications manager, Peggy 
Dorf moved back to the U.S. 
She earned an M.B.A. degree 
at U. Pennsylvania Wharton 
Sch. of Business and works in 
marketing and sales for DuPont 
Corp. She lives in Philadelphia 
and urges friends to contact her. 
Phone: (215) 928-9511. W Cer- 
tified management consultant 
Janet Gray has been elected to 
membership in the Inst. of 
Management Consultants. Janet 
is president of Focus Organiza- 
tion Consulting, a Los Angeles 
firm that specializes in organi- 
zation analysis and design. W 
Leslie Elizabeth Adkins was 
born Aug. 28, 1990, to Mary 
Anne Hardy and Larry Adkins 
°78. Mary Anne returned to 
work part time in January. She 
is a nurse consultant with Opin- 
ions & Choices, Inc., a health- 
education company. W Last 
September Sally Ballog Staruch 
earned a Ph.D. 
degree in an- 
thropology at 
U. Massachu- 
setts, Amherst. 
¥v An expanded 
edition of Gug- 
genheim fellow 
Franz Wright’s 
translation, The Unknown Rilke, 
with a new introduction, was 
published recently as part of 
Oberlin’s Field Translation Se- 
ries. Franz’s latest collection of 
poetry is And Still the Hand Will 
Sleep in its Glass Ship. A new 
collection is scheduled to be 
published soon. Franz lives in 
Everett, Mass. 


i978 Larry Adkins and 


Mary Anne Harding ’77 an- 
nounce the birth of their daugh- 
ter, Leslie Elizabeth Adkins, on 
Aug. 28, 1990. W Trumpeter 
Alan Campbell took a leave of 
absence from the Columbus 
Symphony Orchestra to accept 
the second-trumpet position 
with the Philadelphia Orches- 


tra. Alan was a finalist for the 


Staruch 


permanent position, for which 
auditions were held in March 
and April. W Darryl! Dahtheimer 
supervises therapists at a multi- 
cultural clinic in Minneapolis. 
The January 1991 issue of 
Family Therapy Networker 
Magazine featured Darryl’s ar- 
ticle on gay and lesbian family 
therapy. He has also written 
about therapy for male survi- 
vors of abuse. Darryl lives in a 
co-op house and captains a lo- 
cal ultimate frisbee team. His 
address: 1611 Dupont Ave. S., 
Minneapolis, MN 55403. 
Phone: (612) 374-3221. ¥ 
Pianist and composer Jon Jang 
and his Pan Asian Arkestra, in 
collaboration 
with flautist 
James Newton 
and Kulintag 
Arts, completed 
their first Eu- 
ropean tour last 
summer. Last 
October they Jang 
opened for Take Six at San 
Francisco’s Davis Symphony 
Hall. This spring Jon and the 
“arkestra” recorded two new 
works on Soul Note Records. 
Vv Last winter Ken Kodama 
moved from California to To- 
kyo, where he has accepted a 
position with Mitsubishi mar- 
keting high-tech printing 
presses in Japan and Europe. 
Ken’s former housemates— 
John Shordike, Ric Davidson, 
Linda Okahara, Jean Talbert ’79, 
and Balaram Puligandla ’76— 
bid him a fond farewell. Ken 
welcomes hearing from old 
friends. His address: Toritsudai 
Palace #602, 2-7-2 Meguro-Ku, 
Nakane-Cho, Tokyo 152, Japan. 
Vv For the past two years U. 
Maine associate professor of 
cello Diane Harrington Roscetti 
has headed the graduate and 
undergraduate chamber-music 
programs and has supervised the 
graduate teaching assistantships. 
Last winter one of Diane’s re- 
citals was broadcast on public 
television and her November 
faculty recital was broadcast live 
on New England Public Radio. 
Diane and her husband have 


SRRE RG CVE 


moved into a new home. Their 
address: #9 Silver Ridge, Veazie, 
ME 04401. W Former drug 
treatment center program man- 
ager and counselor Leslie 
Warner has completed a career 
transition. She is now a human 
resource representative at Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, 
specializing in career-develop- 
ment and disability-hiring is- 
sues. Leslie has a 9-year-old 
daughter, Sasha. 


a 979 Craig Bromberg’s 
new book, The Wicked Ways of 
Malcolm McLaren, was pub- 
lished last year by Harper & 
Row, Sony/Japan, and Omni- 
bus/U.K. The book is a biog- 
raphy of McLaren, the man 
credited with creating punk 
rock. Craig has since been 
working on several projects and 
as a free-lance writer for, among 
other publications, the Wall 
Street Journal, New York Times 
Magazine, New Yorker, and Roll- 
ing Stone. W Marianne Smith 
Geula and her husband, 
Changiz, announce the birth of 
their second child, Sho’leh Aixa, 
at home on Aug. 26, 1989. 
Their first, Jeneuse, is 4 years 
old. In May 1989 Marianne 
spoke with Adrienne Stengel 
’80 at the opening of Boston’s 
Baha’i Center. Marianne and 
Changiz are resident caretakers 
of a Baha’i historic property, a 
Massachusetts home visited by 
Sir Abdu’l-Baha Abbas in 1912. 
Marianne would like to hear 
from people knowledgeable 
about residential historic pres- 
ervation. Their address: c/o 
Wilson House, 68 High St., 
Malden, MA 02418. VW Corinne 
Pascale Kevorkian and her 
husband, Josh Grier, announce 
the birth of their daughter, Sa- 
vannah Choushane Grier, on 
Nov. 19, 1990. W Seattle resi- 
dent Ann Kosanovic-Brown and 
her husband, Kevin, have 
bought their first home. Ann 
works in accounts receivable at 
Starbucks Coffee and plays 
bassoon with the Rainier 
Chamber Players and the Cas- 
cade Trio. Kevin is a computer 
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programmer for Boeing. Their 
address: 6555 16th Ave. N.E., 
Seattle, WA 98115. Phone: 
(206) 526-7109. W Napa, Ca- 
lif., bookstore manager Kenneth 
Losey married Merle Williams 
Sept. 24, 1990. Merle is a 
graduate student in English. 
They live in Petaluma, Calif. ¥ 
New York Life Foundation as- 
sistant vice-president Michael 
Borden Marshall is included in 
the 1991-92 edition of Who’s 
Who in the East. W After 10 years 
as part-time manager of the 
Population Council’s Fellow- 
ship Program in the Social 
Sciences, former New York 
City free-lance oboist Beth 
Orson has joined the Vancouver 
Symphony as associate principal 
oboist and English hornist. Beth 
says Vancouver is a beautiful 
city. Her phone: (604) 669- 
5998. W Robert Patterson, an 
authority in computer-assisted 
music notation, was named 
1990 Composer of the Year by 
the Music Teachers’ National 
Assoc. His composition for 
woodwind 
quintet, Prisms, 
was reviewed 
favorably in the 
winter 1990 is- 
sue of the Jour- 
nal of the Double 
Reed Society. & 
Robert lives in 

Nashville, where he oversees 
PC-based software development 
for Holiday Inns Worldwide 
and teaches horn and composi- 
tion at Rhodes Coll. W Historian 
Keith Schlesinger’s first book, 
The Power that Governs, has been 
published by Garland Press. 
The book traces the creation of 
the Illinois Railroad Commis- 
sion—the nation’s first modern 
regulatory commission. Keith 
teaches history at U. Dayton 
and is interested in promoting 
innovative teaching techniques. 


f 980 Last winter organist 
Frank Corbin, a recent Eastman 
Sch. of Music D.M.A.-degree 
recipient, won third prize in the 
1990 American Guild of Or- 
ganists’ National Young Artists 


Patterson 


Competition in Organ Perfor- 
mance. Frank also took first 
place in the Guild’s Boston 
chapter competition. He is or- 
ganist at Assumption Coll. and 
teaches in the fine arts depart- 
ment there. W Last year Alan 
Houston won the American 
Political Scientists’ Assoc.’s Leo 
Strauss Award for the best doc- 
toral dissertation completed and 
accepted during 1988 or 1989. 
Alan’s dissertation was entitled 
“Algernon Sidney and the Re- 
publican Heritage in England 
and America. YW Last year 
Kristie Macrakis received the 
Chancellor’s 
Fellowship for 
future leaders of 
the U.S.A.—the 
Alexander Von 
Humboldt. 
This award will 
allow her to | 
spend 1990-91 

in Bonn and Berlin, Germany. 
Kristie earned her Ph.D. degree 
at Harvard U.’s history of sci- 
ence department in 1989 and 
taught at the university for a 
year before receiving the fel- 
lowship. Oxford U. Press has 
accepted her thesis for publica- 
tion. W Last November soprano 
Nancy Parent and her accom- 
panist, Kathryn Southworth ’82, 
gave recitals in Rockport and 
West Newbury, Mass. W Anna 
Speicher and Paul Teetor were 
married May 16, 1990, in Chi- 
cago. Oberlinians attending the 
wedding included John Adams, 
Sarah Heald, Susan Keane, Dawn 
Lawson, Sylvia Sedman, Bill 
Schindler ’68, Stephen Morris 
°82, and Sara Speicher 87. Anna 
is working toward a doctoral 
degree in American studies at 
George Washington U. Anna 
and Paul’s address: 6815 
Fairfax Rd. #228, Bethesda, 
MD 20814. Phone: (301) 718- 
7714. VW Douglas Stanton and 
Mitchell Sendrowitz ’76 cel- 
ebrated their 10th anniver- 
sary together this May. See 
Mitchell’s class note. W In 
January Allison Vulgamore was 
named acting manager of the 
New York Philarmonic. She 


Macrakis 


has been the philarmonic’s or- 
chestra manager> since No- 
vember 1987. 


E 98 2 Norman Robertson 


was recently appointed director 
of consignments at the Mid- 
west’s largest fine-arts auction 
house—Chicago’s Leslie Hind- 
man Auctioneers. W On June 
22, 1990, a daughter, Zoé Tina, 
was born to Carolyn Strobos 
and her husband, Alan Fair- 
lamb. Carolyn has started giving 
short shiatsu lessons, but enjoys 
spending most of her time with 
Zoé, she says. The family lives 
in London. W In October self- 
proclaimed perpetual student 
Karen Weisblatt returned to 
Chicago from her Paris home 
for her marriage to writer 
Michel Leter. Alumni at the 
wedding included Deborah 
Artman, Ruth Dinerman, Rafael 
Golb, Bill Liebeskind, David 
Schorr, Laura Weisblatt 
Friedman ’79, and Eve Becker 
’80. Karie and Michel visited 
New York before returning to 
Paris. Their address: 63 rue 
Bichat, 75010 Paris, France 
FH041. VW Suzie Wijsman re- 
cently became the first cellist in 
almost 20 years to earn the 
D.M.A. degree in cello at the 
Eastman Sch. of Music. Last 
June she accepted the cellist 
position with the Stirling String 
Quartet, which is in residence 
at the Western : 
Australian 
Conservatorium 
of Music, where 
she also teaches. 
Suzie lives in 
Perth, which ] 
she says is a nice § 
change from 


Wiysman 
Rochester, N.Y. She welcomes 
hearing from old friends. Her 
address: c/o W. Australian 
Academy, 2 Bradford St. Mt. 
Lawley, WA 6050 Australia. 


1982 us. Agency for In- 


ternational Development for- 
eign service officer Gregg Baker 
is chief of the agricultural eco- 
nomics and policy analysis divi- 


sion of U.S.A.I.D./Niger. 
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DONOR PROFILES 


Karl 
Florien ’26 
and Ruth 
Bishop 
Heiser 


Karl and Ruth Heiser, retired = 
consulting psychologists, have lived in Opie since 1983, 
when they entered their second retirement. They had moved 
to Maine to retire the first time in 1974, after completing 18 
years of private practice in Cincinnati. But in Maine Karl found 
himself consulting for the Social Security Administration, and 
Ruth turned to activities that included securing Congressional 
approval for the Maine Lobsterman statue—dedicated in 
1983—in Washington, D.C. Now the couple is involved in both 
the town and gown of Oberlin. 


“Over the years Oberlin has continued to have quite a pull for 
us.” says Karl. When Karl’s class celebrated its 50th reunion in 
1976, he and Ruth wanted to make a sizeable gift to the 
College. Karl had inherited from his grandfather some shares 
of bank stock that had grown substantially in value. The 
Heisers decided to use the stock to create a Pooled Income 
Fund Trust, from which they now receive an income for life. In 
addition, they received a charitable income tax deduction and 
avoided capital gains tax when the trust was created. The 
couple chose to support Oberlin with a deferred gift rather 
than an outright gift because, Karl says, “we needed the in- 
come. It would have been swell if we could have given it 
outright, but we needed the money to live on. It has been a 
good strategy because I trust the College to be careful with its 
investments. I wouldn’t know how to invest otherwise.” 


Karl and Ruth enjoy the trouble-free performance of their 
trust. “The College manages the investments, and we don’t 
have to worry about it. We get a check every three months. But 
it’s more than making money. It’s a way of involving yourself in 
the future of young people. Our gift will eventually support a 
piano scholarship and a prize in psychology as well as provide 
unrestricted funds for the College. Although Ruth earned her 
undergraduate degree at Northwestern and her Ph.D. at Chi- 
cago, and although Karl earned his Ph.D. from Columbia, the 
Heisers say they feel that “whatever we can do for Oberlin 
College in a sense repays what we received as students in all the 
institutions.” 


For more information on Life Income Gifts and a copy 
of ‘‘A Guide for Oberlin Donors,” please contact: 
Ms. Jamie Jurado 
Planned Giving Office * 205 Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 « (216) 775-8599 
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Gregg’s address: U.S.A.L.D., 
Niamey, 2420, ee 
DC 20090- 
6950. W Polly 
Ann Buchanan 
and John Watt 
Jutusm, Jr. *83 
were married 
Aug. 11, 1990. 
Sée John’s class 
note. W Dave 
Fardig has worked in photovol- 
taics since 1984 and is currently 
working at U. Delaware while 
he completes his engineering 
thesis on solar cells. Dave has 
been married for nearly three 
years. He and his wife, Linda, 
live in a small, Amish-country 
town and have two wolfhounds 
but no children—yet, says Dave. 
Their address: 234 Penn Ave., 
Oxford, PA 19363. W In Octo- 
ber, after five years’ teaching 
trumpet and performing free 
lance, James Frolick successfully 
auditioned for a section trum- 
peter position with the 
Orquesta Sinfonica de Euskadi 
in San Sebastian, Spain. James 
says that he probably wouldn’t 
have survived the audition’s solo 
round without the ensemble 
assistance of his accompanist 
Kevin Laplante ’83. James’s new 
address: Felipe IV—7°B centro, 
E-20011 San Sebastian, Spain. 
Vv Duo-pianists Thomas Hecht 
and Sandra Shapiro made their 
Cleveland debut last November 
at the Cleveland Inst. of Music. 
‘Thomas and Sandra, who are 
married, joined the institute’s 
faculty in 1989 and were re- 
cently named artists-in-resi- 
dence there. W H. Mai Jacobs 
and David Bernz were married 
Nov. 11, 1990, ending what Mai 
calls their six-and-a-half-year 
whirlwind romance. Oberlinians 
among Mai’s family attending 
the ceremony included her 
brother, Larry Jacobs ’81; sis- 
ter-in-law, Julie Schumacher 
81; and cousins David Melman 
and Celia Schwartz ’80. Other 
Oberlinian guests were Alice 
Kelly, Susan Neuwirth, Ronni 
Schwartz, Cathy Reynolds ’83, 
and visiting student Lisa 


Buchanan 


Richardson. Mai teaches third 
grade in the Yorktown public 
schools and David is complet- 
ing his last year at Queens Coll. 
Law Sch. Their address: 101 
Millwood Rd., Millwood, NY 
10546. W Thomas Kunkel has 
been appointed to the board of 
directors of the U.S. Interna- 
tional Peace Race Foundation, 
which sponsors an annual 
10Km race that attracts Olym- 
pic-class runners from through- 
out the world. Thomas was in 
charge of the starting-line area 
of last year’s peace race in 
Youngstown. He completed the 
last New York Marathon in two 
hours and 58 minutes. W Last 
December Lisa Lafave com- 
pleted the Ph.D. degree in 
clinical psychology at Kent State 
U. Lisa’s doctoral research, 
conducted at the New York 
Veterans’ Administration Med- 
ical Center, involved the neuro- 
psychological correlates of 
AIDS dementia complex. She 
plans to speak on this subject 
at the 1991 American Psycho- 
logical Assoc.’s convention in 
San Francisco. W Soprano Lisa 
Saffer has received a $5000 
1990 George London/William 
Matheus Sullivan Grant to 
Singers. The grants, which are 
administered by OPERA Amer- 
ica, identify emerging artists 
who demonstrate acting, mu- 
sical, and vocal talent. W In 
January, after 18 months in 
Taiwan, David Schlesinger and 
his wife, Rachel, moved to 
Beijing. David is China corre- 
spondent for Reuters and 
Rachel is a free-lance transla- 
tor. Their address: c/o Reuters, 
Ban Gong Lou 1-11, San Li 
Tun, Beijing, People’s Repub- 
lic of China. 


1983 the Cleveland Pho- 
tographic Workshop sponsored 
an exhibit last winter of Gregory 
Donley’s hand-colored photo- 
graphs, black-and-white photo- 
graphic prints enhanced with 
drawings and scratches. Gre- 
gory, who calls his work photo- 
scribbling, is also a free-lance 
writer. W Last August Frei 
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Universitat Berlin student Nina 
Dulabaum returned to Chicago 
to complete her master’s thesis. 
Neil Stern ’81 was one of sev- 
eral people to proofread the 
manuscript. Before returning to 
Berlin, Nina stopped in New 
York City for three days and 
spent 10 hours reminiscing with 
former roommate Ann 
Goldstein. Upon her return, she 
wrote a story about German 
reunification that was published 
in a Chicago-suburb newspa- 
per—The Elgin Courier News. 
Nina says she enjoys showing 
friends around Berlin. Her ad- 
dress: c/o Professor Essinger 
Fachbereich EZ, Frei Univer- 
sitat Berlin, Kiebitzweg 19, 
1000 Berlin 33, Germany. 
Phone: 838 5843. W Nike ap- 
parel operations supervisor 
David Dunn and his wife, Barrett, 
have a l-year-old daughter, 
Nuriyyeh Nicole. W Cynthia 
Gray and Daniel Dickerson were 
married in an outdoor cer- 
emony Aug. 19, 1990, at the 
California Inst. of Technology’s 
Dabney Gardens. Cynthia’s 
sister, Janet Gray 77, was co- 
matron of honor and Lisa 
Finstrom was an official witness. 
After honeymooning in Hawaii, 
Cynthia and Daniel returned to 
their home in San Gabriel, Ca- 
lif. Cynthia is a senior consult- 
ant, specializing in accounting, 
with Ernst & Young, a health- 
care consulting practice. David 
is a design engineer for APh 
Technological Consulting. V 
John Watt Jutsum, Jr. and Polly 
Ann Buchanan ’82 were mar- 
tied Aug. 11, 1990, at First 
United Meth- 
odist Church in 
Neenah, Wisc. 
Oberlin-ians 
among the 
guests included 
Rene Jackson 
Sloan and Gregg L™ 
Linde 82. John 


Jutsum 
and Polly live in Torino, Italy, 
where John has been an or- 
chestral musician with the Ital- 
ian State Radio/Television Corp 
for four years and Polly gives 
voice lessons. Since returning to 
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Italy they have travelled to Sic- 
ily, France, and Switzerland. W 
Michael Metlay and Suzanne 
Traub were married May 20, 
1990, in Pittsburgh. John Curtis 
84 was a canopy bearer and 
Emilysue Pinnell ’85 played 
violin during the ceremony. 
Other Oberlinians attending 
the wedding were Alexander 
Wilce, Rondal James Halter ’81, 
Kifflie Scott ’82, and Vincent 
Moore ’85. Both Mike and 
Suzanne are Ph.D.-degree can- 
didates at U. Pittsburgh—Mike 
in nuclear physics and Suzanne 
in planetary geology. Their ad- 
dress: 5552 Beacon St. #6, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15217. W San 
Franciscan Claire Siverson is 
doing clinical social work and 
researching interracial lesbian 
couples as part of her graduate 
studies. 


au 984 The year 1990 was 


a big one for Frederick Bingham, 
he says. He married J. Page 
Rutledge on June 17 in San Di- 
ego. Oberlinians attending the 
wedding were Eddie Frothing- 
ham, Lynne Talley ’76, Kathy 
Lipp ’82, and Lisa Aronow ’85. 
In November, after six years of 
graduate school, he earned the 
Ph.D. degree in oceanography 
at U. California, San Diego. In 
December the couple moved to 
Sendai, Japan, where Frederick 
will complete a postdoctoral 
fellowship. Their address until 
December 1991: Dept. of Geo- 
physics, Physical Oceanography 
Laboratory, Tohoku U., Aoba- 
Ku Sendai, 980 Japan. W Judith 
Boice’s book, At One with All 
Life: A Personal Journey in Gaian 
Communities, has been pub- 
lished by Findhorn Press. ‘The 
book includes practical advice 
on creating a life-style that 
supports the earth, as well as a 
personal account of Judith’s 
exploration of Gaian commu- 
nities. W Smith R. Brittingham 
IV and Jeanne Louise Beddard 
were married May 12, 1990, in 
Oberlin’s Christ Episcopal 
Church. Oberlinians attending 
the wedding were Smith’s par- 
ents, Smith and Midge Wood 


Brittingham, both ’60; his 
brother, William ’87; William’s 
partner, Lyn Freundlich ’87; 
and friends David Bruno, J. 
Clayton Miller ’30, Nancy 
Cooper 51, Becky Stockham 
Presti 59, Larry ’61 and Jane 
Hatch Herndon ’60, John ’61 
and Margaret Sahs Erikson ’62, 
Donna Baldwin Ross ’62, Bar- 
bara Bowman Pierce ’66, 
Carolyn Spohnholz Wolfe ’68, 
and Laura Bewig 91. Smith and 
Jeanne live in Cleveland, where 
Smith is an associate attorney 
with Calfee, Halter, and 
Griswold. Their address: 1444 
W. 10th St. #303, Cleveland, 
OH 44113. W City Bank real- 
estate-account officer Joel Kadis 
has moved to New York. His 
new address: 20 River Rd. Apt. 
19G, Roosevelt Island, NY 
10044. Phone: (212) 826-2767. 
VY Matthew Lehrman and his 
wife, Toby, celebrated their 
second wedding anniversary last 
Dec. 3. They recently moved 
into their new Arizona home 
and welcome visits from old 
friends. Their address: 5867 E. 
Paradise Ln., Scottsdale, AZ 
85254. Phone: (602) 494-4171. 
¥ Free-lance writer and graphic 
designer Laurie Mazur works for 
nonprofit organizations. Her 
address: 339 15th St., Brooklyn, 
NY 11215. W Stanford U. sec- 
ond-year law student Michael 
Rossotto has received a 1990- 
91 Public Service Fellowship to 
cover his tuition. The awards 
are designed to help students 
pursuing careers in public in- 
terest, as is Michael, and in 
government. Michael is cur- 
rently president of the Stanford 
Environmental Law Society and 
would like to hear from Ober- 
linians who study or work on 
environmental issues. His ad- 
dress: P.O. Box 9011, Stanford, 
CA 94309. 


1985 v. Michigan an- 


thropology Ph.D.-candidate 
Kate Baker is living in Venice, 
Italy, while her husband, Roark 
Miller, studies 15th-century Ve- 
netian monody with a Fulbright 
fellowship. Kate is analyzing the 


data she collected last year on 
the formation of relationships in 
captive chimpanzees. Kate and 
Roark’s three-year-old son, 
Sam, has developed a great Ital- 
ian accent, says Kate, although 
he uses it when speaking En- 
glish, too. W Stanford UV. art- 
history doctoral candidate and 
1990-91 Fulbright recipient 
George Bent is studying 14th- 
and 15th-century artistic pa- 
tronage and production in Flo- 
rence, Italy. Last fall George, 
Roark Miller, Kate Baker, and 
Tim Cheek ’80 spent a day to- 
gether on Italy’s Amalfi coast. 
Roark and Tim are are also Ful- 
bright recipients. W Last June 
Montserrat Brooks married 
Michael Archbald. Oberlinians 
among the guests were John 
Chamberlain; Annie Hatch; 
Wendy King, Heidi Norton, 
and Lee Rosen, all ’86; and Leah 
Giberson 91. Montserrat works 
in a residential program, where 
she teaches children with emo- 
tional problems how to use 
computers. Michael works in the 
same program counseling teen- 
age boys. They live in Leeds, 
Mass. Montserrat’s new last 
name—Archbald—was spelled 
incorrectly in her class note in 
the Winter 1991 OAM. ¥ 
Mezzo-soprano Denyce Graves 
has received a $5000 1990 
George London/William Math- 
eus Sullivan Grant to Singers. 
The grants, which are adminis- 
tered by OPERA America, 
identify emerging artists who 
demonstrate acting, musical, and 
vocal talents. Earlier this year 
Denyce made her Washington 
(D.C.) Opera debut singing the 
role of Maddalena in Verdi's 
Rigoletto. In March the D.C, 
Council recognized her with a 
special resolution—the Denyce 
Graves Artistic Excellence Rec- 
ognition Resolution—and a 
small ceremony. W While 
completing a San Francisco 
Asian Art Museum internship, 
Andrew Hare was a volunteer art 
conservationist at the Oakland 
Museum. Now he is a first-year 
apprentice in the Usani Sho- 
kakudo Conservation Studio in 
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Kyoto, Japan, where he works 
primarily with Asian screens 
and scrolls. An- 
drew expects to 
work in Japan 
for five years. 
¥ Annie Hatch 
expects to com- 
plete the mast- 
er’s degree pro- 
gram in Ameri- 
can studies, with a folklore em- 
phasis, at Utah State U. this 
August. She spent three months 
last year in South Carolina as 
an American Folklore Society 
public-sector intern. Annie says 
that receiving the internship 
and being paid for doing work 
she loves are just two of many 
exciting things that happened 
last year. W When Marcie 
“Maryasha” Katz and Leslie 
Myers got together last Novem- 
ber in Santa Fe, they picked up 
their conversation of three years 
ago right where they had left 
it, says Marcie. W Brian Park 
says he is enjoying the experi- 
ence of being a second-year 
resident in obstetrics and gy- 
necology at New York City’s 
Lenox Hill Hospital. W Former 
Digital Review deputy news 
editor Eric Smalley has ac- 
cepted a position with Network 
World, a computer/communi- 
cations networking technology 
publication in Framingham, 
Mass. As the new senior editor 
of local networking, Eric will 
expand coverage of local-area 
networking technologies and 
issues. W Susan Weinbach and 
Avner Dor were married July 
8, 1990, in Rochester,.N.Y.— 
Susan’s hometown. Herman 
Jenich, Ellen Beers Adams 744, 
and Linda Lowenthal ’87 were 
among the guests. Susan and 
Avner had a second reception 
in Avner’s hometown—Jerusa- 
lem, Israel—which Joshua 
Shuman 788 attended. The 
couple lives in Israel, where 


Hare 


Susan is a student at the 
Weizman Inst. of Science and 
Avner teaches mathematics at 
Ben Gurion U. of the Negev. 
Susan expects that old friends 
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will be surprised to learn that 
she has taken up scuba diving, 
backpacking, and camel riding 
and barely misses her former 
sedentary lifestyle. 


1986 paul Blake Clark 


married Liane Elaine McCul- 
lough Aug. 11, 1990, in Clem- 
son, S.C. Oberlinians attending 
the wedding were Paul’s sister 
and bridesmaid Susan Clark ’88, 
groomsman John Losey, wed- 
ding violinist Jeff Kellogg °87, 
and guests Jim Farnsworth and 
Mike Stepak. Paul and Lianne’s 
address: 38 Main St. Apt. 5, 
Keyport, NJ 07735. W Last 
November trumpeter Scott 
Clark was awarded first prize in 
the 1990 7th 
Annual Japan 
Wind and Per- | 
cussion Com- | 
petition held at 
Tokyo’s Hibiya 
Public Hall. 
Scott performed 
Hummel’s Con- 
certo. His wife, Margaret 
Nomura Clark ’88, was one of 
his accompanists. W Catherine 
Jordan and Frederic Dulles were 
married Oct. 27, 1990, in Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Seth Warschausky 
77 was among the guests. Fred 
and Cathy are completing their 
Ph.D. degrees—Fred in physi- 
cal chemistry at U. Michigan 
and Cathy in clinical psychol- 
ogy at Wayne State U. Their 
address: 320 S. Huron St. #1, 
Ypsilanti, MI 48197. W Carl 
Freire is living in Japan and 
working on the JET Program. 
His address: Esteito Kinki #203, 
883 Kawai, Giamo-cho, Giamo- 
gun, Shiga-ken 529-15 Japan. W 
Erik Lillya will graduate from 
Northwestern U. Sch. of Law 
this spring. He plans to clerk 
for Illinois Supreme Court chief 
justice Benjamin K. Miller for 
a year. Then Erik plans to join 
the Chicago law firm Mayer, 
Brown & Platt. Erik’s address: 
233 E. Erie St. #1604, Chicago, 
[IL 60611. VW Last January Peter 
Money’s first book of poetry, 
These Are My Shoes, was pub- 


Clark 


lished by Boz Publishing. 


@ 987 Last winter U. Ar- 


kansas medical student Greg 
Brown became engaged to 
marry Tho Vo. W Lynn Engel 
and David Rostov were married 
Sept. 1, 1990. Oberlinians at- 
tending the wedding were maid 
of honor Diana Finzi; grooms- 
men Daniel Greenberg and 
Jonathan Cartsonis; and guests 
Liz Olson; Denise Dahlin 
Radecke; Karen Sharer; Will 
Rostov and Beth Kaufman 
Zimmerman, both ’88; and 
Steven Friedman and Jeff 
Zimmerman, both ’89. Both 
Lynn and David are graduate 
students at U. Chicago—she is 
a law student and he is working 
on a joint degree in business 
and public policy. W Dana 
Hollander has begun graduate 
studies at Johns Hopkins U. 
Humanities Center. W Yale U. 
Sch. of Forestry and Environ- 
mental Studies student Rosalyn 
Johnson is taking a year-long 
leave of absence to study Ca- 
puchin monkeys in northeast 
Argentina. Rosalyn is working 
on a master of forest science 
degree with concentrations in 
wildlife ecology and tropical 
studies. Letters will be for- 
warded to her from: 310 Barton 
Ave., Evanston, IL 60202. V 
Mary Fletcher Jones has moved 
from New York to Washing- 
ton, D.C. Her new address: 
1736 A 19th St, N.W., Wash- 
ington, DC, 20009. Phone: 
(202) 462-5379. W Bay area 
community organizer and fund 
raiser Yin Ling Leung works as 
an English-as-a-second-lan- 
guage teacher for Asian Immi- 
grant Women Advocates. Yin 
invites anyone passing through 
the area to visit, but be prepared 
to eat a lot of Asian food and 
stay up late talking, she says. 
Yin’s address: 1450 Alice St. #8, 
Oakland, CA 94612. Phone: 
(415) 452-4627. W A brown- 
haired, blue-eyed daughter, 
Cecilia Rose Mauceri, was born 
Aug. 11, 1990, to Frank Mauceri 
and Madeleine Msall. Frank and 
Madeleine are working on doc- 
toral degrees at U. Illinois, 
Urbana. They welcome hearing 


from old friends, but warn that 
they are slow to answer letters. 
They’re in the phone book, 
they say. W Joe Reinstein and 
Hannah Higgins ’88 were mar- 
ried Oct. 20, 1990, in Chicago’s 
Standard Club. Oberlinians in 
the wedding party were brides- 
maids Susanna Goldman, Mary 
Hemer, and Jane Karras and 
groomsmen Kurt Barstow, 
Murray Griess, and Ted Mat- 
tison-Schuler ’89. Alumni guests 
were Stephen Austin; Elisa 
Canova; Adrian Danzig; Peter 
Denberg; Ivan Flores; Jenny 
Gundy; Ted Schwartz; Damon 
Weinstein; Roberta Milston 
Kramer ’83; Jenny Goldman 
and Nick Goodman, both ’84, 
Elizabeth Tarris ’85; Anina 
Bennet and Sam Kramer, both 
’°86; and Damon LaPorte and 
Julie Wilde, both ’88. Joe and 
Hannah live in Evanston, Ill. W 
Last May Jennifer Ries received 
a master’s degree in chamber 
music from the San Francisco 
Conservatory. She is currently 
free lancing, performing in San 
Francisco, and spending time 
with her best friend from Ober- 
lin, Jane Karras, who also lives 
in San Francisco. W David 
Wayne Spohn has moved. His 
new address: 138 Ravenna St., 
Hudson, OH 44236. Phone: 
(216) 650-1745. W Susan Carna- 
han and William F.B. Vodrey 
were married Aug. 11, 1990, in 
Brattleboro, Vt. Oberlinians 
taking part in the ceremony 


Carnahan Vodrey 
were organist Corydon Carlson; 
bridesmaid Dorothy Vogel; and 
best man Norman Birnbach and 
flutist Lis Thompson, both *86. 
Oberlinian guests were Eliza- 
beth Olson, Jennifer Ullman, Jeff 
Mills ’84, Karen Clegg Mills 
’85, and Jessica Tam Offir and 
Brian Vaughan, both °86. Su- 
san and William’s address: 2477 
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Overlook Rd. #204, Cleveland 
Hts., OH 44106. 


I 988 Rachel Clapham and 
Michael Gambone were married 
Oct. 27, 1990, in Chicago’s Jo- 
seph Bond Chapel. Lisa Chown- 
ing and Kim Terry Kramer ’87 
were members of the wedding 
party. Rachel and Mike are in 
their third years of Ph.D.-de- 
gree study at U. Chicago’s his- 
tory department. They plan to 
pursue teaching careers. W 
Hannah Higgins and Joe Rein- 
stein °87 were married Oct. 20, 
1990. See Joe’s class note. VW 
Beth Kaufman and J.D. Zim- 
merman 89 were married Oct. 
27, 1990, in Washington, D.C. 
Kathryn Mattison-Schuler and 
Andy Rand ’89 were in the 
wedding party. Oberlinian 
guests were Dan Burde; Sandra 
Corsover; Deborah Greenebaum; 
Melissa Hare 86; Lynn Engel, 
Diana Finzi, Scott O’Donnol, 
and David Rostov, all ’87; and 
Ted Mattison-Schuler and Alan 
Sege, both ’89. Beth works at 
the Center for Science in the 
Public Interest and David 
teaches preschool and is a para- 
legal. Both are applying to 
graduate schools—Beth is in- 
terested in public health and 
J.D. in law. Their address: 
4850 Conn. Ave. N.W. #826, 
Washington, DC 20008. V 
Alissa Koval is in her third year 
of Ph.D.-degree study in clini- 
cal psychology at State U. of 
New York, Buffalo. She interns 
at a community mental-health 
agency and works part time 
as an academic adviser. Alissa 
describes Buffalo as the only 
place on earth less sunny than 
Oberlin. She and her two 
Siamese cats welcome hearing 
from old friends. Her address: 
86 Eiseman Ave., Kenmore, NY 
14217. Phone: (716) 877-2483. 
Y Meribeth Snively and Mat- 
thew Lamar Reeves ’90 were 
married Dec. 30, 1990, in an 
outdoor service in Carefree, 
Ariz. Alumni in the wedding 
party were best man Michael 
Williams and groomsmen 
Tshepo Shuenyane and Kwaku 
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Twumasi, all 90; and_brides- 
maids Libby Skala and Stacey 
Flowers, both ’89. Jeff Boga and 
Matthew Doherty, both ’89, 
were among the guests. The 
newlyweds live in Pittsburgh, 
where Meribeth is marketing 
associate with the Pittsburgh 
Dance Council and Matthew is 
in research and development at 
the Aluminum Co. of America. 
v U.S. Congress/German 
Bundestag scholarship recipient 
Jennifer Stibbe is living in Ber- 
lin, where she attended Frei 
Universitat Berlin until this past 
February. She is currently a 
laboratory intern in Germany. 
Jennifer plans to return to the 
U.S. in July to attend medical 
school, but welcomes visitors to 
Berlin who arrive before then. 
Her address: Bergstrasse 91, D- 
1000 Berlin 41 Germany. 


i9s9 Kate Ferrall has 


been named coach of the Sport 
for Understanding (SFU) In- 
ternational Exchange’s U.S. 
girl’s soccer team. Kate teaches 
physical education and coaches 
soccer, basket- aa 
ball, and la- 
crosse at Sid- 
well Friends 
Sch. in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
SFU is a non- 
profit, interna- 
tional exchange 
program for athletes of all skill 
levels in the 14-to-19 age group. 
Kate’s team will travel to Aus- 
tralia this summer. WV Pierre 
Jalbert and Julia Linn plan to 
marry this June. Pierre is a com- 
position graduate student at U. 
Pennsylvania and, in April 1990, 
he received the Society of Com- 
posers Inc. Award for his piece 
for piano and electronics, Tim- 
ing and Collisions. Julia is com- 
pleting her master’s degree in 
Japanese literature at U. Penn- 
sylvania. W Manhattan resident 
Jeffrey Mihok earned an M.A. 
degree in teaching at Brown U; 
last May. He is currently teach- 
ing in the New York City al- 
ternative public-school system 
in a school designed for disad- 
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vantaged inner-city students. 
He welcomes hearing from old 
friends and people interested in 
his work. His phone: (212) 995- 
2402. W J.D. Zimmerman and 
Beth Kaufman ’88 were mar- 
ried Oct. 27, 1990. See Beth’s 
class note. 


i 990 U.S. Peace Corps 


volunteer Tracey Levy began 
teaching English in the Federal 
States of Micronesia last June. 
Vv Matthew Lamar Reeves and 
Meribeth Snively ’88 were 


married Dec. 30, 1990. See 
Meribeth’s class note. W Wood- 
row Wilson National Fellow- 
ship recipient Deborah Ingrid 
Stewart has begun graduate 
studies at the Robert M. 
LaFollette Inst. of Public Affairs 
at U. Wisconsin, Madison. She 
recently visited her home in 
Jamaica after a long absence. W 
Jeffrey Taylor began his U.S. 
Peace Corps assignment last 
June. He is in Hungary helping 
Hungarian instructors learn to 


teach English. 


What's New with You? 


Let the wider Oberlin community know: family and 
professional milestones; educational and civic accomplish- 
ments; publications. We want to hear from you. 
Please note the following class-note deadlines: 


November (fall) issue—August | 
February (winter) issue—November | 
May (spring) issue—February 1 
August (summer) issue—May | 


Please enclose a recent passport-style photo. 
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Daytime telephone number 
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Mail this form to: 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
Office of Communications ¢ 153 W. Lorain St., 
Oberlin, OH 44074 
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LETTERS continue 

do for society, as long as college also equips 
them with the tools to think well. Those 
who just go along, who listen to authorities 
rather than their own consciences, don’t 
stand much chance of leaving the world a 
better place than it was when they came into 
it. Obies have done more than their share in 
making the world better, and the fact that 
Oberlin also has a reputation for radical 
thought is no coincidence. It’s what makes 
Oberlin precious (per Hyle’s letter) and (un- 
fortunately) unusual among academic insti- 
tutions. 

Freedom of action for free-thinking stu- 
dents is a two-edged sword, and in all prob- 
ability some damage will be done as stu- 
dents learn to wield it. There is a tendency 
for student protesters to be smug, self-righ- 
teous, and absolutist, and they are sometimes 
too passionate about their own beliefs—and 
their new-found realization that they can act 
on them—to be as fair, patient, and consid- 
erate of other points of view as they should 
be. The solution is not to dull the sword’s 
edge, but to help them learn to cut more 
finely; if Oberlin students don’t know how 
to apply their critical faculties well enough 
to make good decisions about protest, then 
Oberlin needs to train them better, not stifle 
them. To disarm or discourage them is to 
endorse—and condemn us all perpetually 
to—the status quo, a world without change. 

Support protest—it keeps us all honest. 

KEVIN RYAN ’79 
Bloomington, Indiana 


More on April 13 


Vv 


Many of us in the Toronto area wrote Presi- 
dent Starr last fall regarding the April 13 
events and their aftermath, and in due course 
received a reply from Robert Haslun, secre- 
tary of the College. 

We believe the content of Mr. Haslun’s 
letter raises important questions about the 
nature of communication between the ad- 
ministration and the rest of the Oberlin com- 
munity. Specifically, we are concerned that 
his letter presents a picture of the evening’s 
events that is at odds with the results of the 
Ad Hoc Policy Committee’s investigations. 

Consider, for example, Mr. Hashun’s state- 
ment that “No one in the Oberlin College 
administration called the police. The Oberlin 
city police were informed, as they always 
are,” Mr. Haslun wrote, “that an off-campus 
demonstration would probably take place on 
Forest Street .... They came of their own 


volition. They warned college security of- 
ficers present that if the disturbance in the 
residential neighborhood of Forest Street, 
late at night, continued they would make 
arrests.” 

The fact that it was security who con- 
tacted the police is not, as far as we know, 
in dispute. More to the point is what in- 
structions security was given, and by whom, 
before police were contacted. According to 
the Ad Hoc Policy Committee report, “The 
recollection of Chief McDaniel as stated to 
the Committee was that ‘the President did 
tell me he didn’t want them [the marchers] 
on the lawn’ and that if the marchers did 
come onto the lawn, it was a matter for the 
civil authorities.” 

According to an Elyria Chronicle-Telegram 
article of April 25, 1990, “[Police Chief Rob- 
ert] Jones said he and his officers were well 
aware that in past years students had dem- 
onstrated in front of the president’s house 
and when the request for help came in it 
was questioned. ‘We asked, “are you sure?” 
Jones said.” 

The committee report also adds that “Af- 
ter extensive interviewing, it is the 
Committee’s conclusion that the noise level 
of the protest was relatively low and not 
disturbing the peace. No neighbors, in fact, 
registered any complaints about the dem- 
onstration itself.” 

The letter to which Mr. Haslun was re- 
plying had expressed concern about the “ab- 
sence from the scene of the demonstration 
of any college administrator acting in an of- 
ficial capacity” and had stated, “we cannot 
understand why no administrator was offi- 
cially asked to be present.” Mr. Haslun re- 
sponded by asserting, “Several College ad- 
ministrators were on the scene in their offi- 
cial capacity from the start of the demon- 
stration . . . [including] two associate deans 
of students.” 

However, according to the committee 
report: “Dean [of Students] Penn reports 
that no one told him or his office about the 
march. . . . [Associate Dean of Students] 
Delphin and two other members of the Dean 
of Students’ staff [came] to Wilder each on 
his or her own initiative, having seen the 
flyers [announcing the march] late in the 
day. ... Had the Dean of Students’ Office 
been notified officially and consequently as- 
sumed ‘responsibility,’ an early warning 
could (or arguably should) have been given 
to the students indicating that they would 
be subject to arrest for trespassing. . . [and] 
discussions and negotiations might have re- 
placed strict application of law.” 

As alumnae/i, we are deeply disturbed by 


such apparent distortions in a letter from 
the College’s principal spokesperson on this 
subject. We feel it is crucially important that 
all parties to the conflict—students, police, 
and administrators alike—take a thoughtful, 
honest, nondefensive look at whatever part 
they played in the events of that night and 
the following months. 

At the very least, we have a right to ex- 
pect Oberlin’s administration to respond in 
good faith to serious concerns expressed by 
alumnae/i and other members of the com- 
munity. We have no confidence that this is 
happening, and that saddens us profoundly. 
Indeed, this lapse strikes us as far more seri- 
ous than whatever errors of judgment the 
administration may have made on April 13. 
JANET COVINGTON ’78 MYRNA LO ’61 
CHARLES CRAWFORD ’60 PETER MARTYN ’69 
PLEASANCE CRAWFORD ’60 RUTH MORRIS ’56 
THEODORE GOOSSEN ’70 HAZEL NEWTON ’73 
KATRINA GRIEVE ’90 JAY OELBAUM ’89 
ALAN HEAVENRICH ’77 COURTNEY WESTCOTT ’75 
TIMOTHY HURSON ’67. DONALD WILLMOTT ’50 
CLAIRE HUANG KINSLEY ’89 A. MILTON LITTLE ’45 
ELIZABETH WILLMOTT ’50 PETER ZIMMERMAN ’85 


Robert Haslun responds: 
I stand by the original letter I sent you and 
to the factual nature of its content. 

Rather than quibble point by point, let 
me suggest that letters such as yours do not 
help the healing process going on at Oberlin 
during much of this year. The efforts of 
President Starr’s administration and the 
thrust of the 3-3-3 report have been to put 
the events of last April 13 behind us and to 
find positive measures to see that such an 
unfortunate incident is prevented from hap- 
pening again. 

Your energies as concerned alumni would 
be most wisely spent in assisting that pro- 
cess. 


Oberlin: Too Liberal? 


Vv 


The survey of admitted students in your win- 
ter 1991 issue indicates that some 95 per- 
cent of enrolled students consider Oberlin 
“liberal.” This demonstrates that Oberlin is 
reaching a very small segment of our 
country’s college students, a group which is 
as much “conservative” as it is “liberal”. The 
Admissions Office’s policy of using racist cri- 
teria such as skin color and ethnic origin to 
try to achieve a diverse student body is a 
total failure. The students are suffering from 
this policy, as they are ill-prepared intellec- 
tually for the challenges of the real world, 
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having little contact at Oberlin with their 
peers, most of whom have a different set of 
values and view of the world. 

The collective narrow mindedness of the 
current student body is demonstrated in the 
“Around Tappan Square” item “Campus 
Responds to Persian Gulf Crisis,” which de- 
votes nearly all its space to “antiwar” activi- 
ties. Most of the rest of the world grasped 
the deadly parallels between Saddam 
Hussein’s Baathist Socialists and Adolf 
Hitler’s National Socialists—why were 
Oberlin’s faculty and students so inarticu- 
late on this occasion? Why was only one 
campus group listed in support of U.S. 
policy? 

The failings of present-day Oberlin are 
pointed out in the just-published National 
Review College Guide, which doesn’t even give 
Oberlin an honorable mention. The three 
criteria used by the editors of this nonpartisan 
guide in judging academic excellence were 
quality and availability of the faculty; quality 
of the curriculum; and quality of the intel- 
lectual environment. Fifty, 40, or even 25 
years ago, Oberlin surely would have been 
among the top 50 colleges, using these cri- 
teria. What is the College doing to regain 
its standing? 

ROLAND F. HIRSCH ’61 
Germantown, Maryland 


I was astounded at some of the letters in the 
winter "91 issue of the OAM. My first reac- 
tion upon reading them was, “I thought I 
went to a liberal college!” Then I realized 
that my views are considered radical, not 
just liberal. 

Nevertheless, I take issue with three writ- 
ers in particular—those who wrote on the 
subjects of laboratory animals at OC, an all- 
black alumni gathering, and the group of 
peace-workers referred to as SRAAs. My 
question to them is: Did you consider other 
points of view before forming your opinions? 

My question arises from a desire to be- 
lieve that any well educated Oberlin student, 
after a careful examination of several sources 
of information, would arrive at conclusions 
quite different from what the mainstream 
media promote as truth. Of course, other 
than mainstream views on current world is- 
sues are extremely difficult for most people 
to find. This fact serves the purposes of the 
right-of-center administration currently in 
power in this country. I am dismayed at what 
seems to me to be a predominance of letters 
in the OAM containing right-of-center opin- 
ions. 

I remember intense, questioning conver- 
sations I had with my professors and fellow 
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students! I wonder if the three writers took 
with them Oberlin’s questioning spirit, and 
whether they carefully examine the “news” 
that filters down through television and 
“news” papers. It seems urgent to me in these 
nuclear, volatile times that we question what 
is presented to us by the military and the 
government, because the lives of so many 
human beings hang perilously on the ac- 
tions of our super-power government. 

I was among those rosy-eyed first-year 
students who considered Oberlin a “liberal” 
college. I still believe it is, although I under- 
stand now that for some, “liberal” refers to a 
style of teaching, while others use the word 
to describe their political leanings. As a radi- 
cal, I believe that these two ideas can be 
merged, generating a better society in the 
long run. To that end, I encourage fellow 
Oberlinians to examine closely the procla- 
mations of truth handed down by the me- 
dia, and to look for alternative sources of 
information to obtain a balanced view of so- 
cial and political issues. 

SANDY THOMASON ’87 
Louisa, Virginia 


Pornography Upsets Parent 


Vv 


As a parent of an Oberlin student I am deeply 
disturbed by the lack of the administration’s 
response to the proliferation of pornographic 
and hateful graffiti and to the public show- 
ing of pornographic movies in at least one 
dorm on the Oberlin campus. 

There is no question that harm is done 
through pornography and that some students 
(women and men alike) are harmed by the 
showing of it at Oberlin. At the very least, 
the peace is being disturbed. Pornography is 
sexist. It is often blatantly racist. Does 
Oberlin endorse these values? 

Research proves that pornography in- 
creases the violence of men against women. 
Certainly women on campus, especially in 
the dorms where the porn is shown or writ- 
ten, are more fearful for their safety than 
before, and I am fearful for them. 

It appears that when pornography rears 
its ugly head left liberalism becomes sexual 
fascism. Is this what is happening at Oberlin? 

I want to know if other parents and alumni 
feel, as I do, that public spaces on a college 
campus should be safe for all students; that 
the showing of pornography at Oberlin is in 
opposition to the purposes for which we sent 
our children to this college. 

NOEL FURIE 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Separate = Racist? 


v 


I echo the thoughts of Anna Maria Salehar- 

Netiv (“Letters,” Winter 1991 OAM). In the 

same issue you announce a black-alumni re- 

union. Is Oberlin indeed fostering racism? 
The thought is appalling. 

DAVID CLARK ISELE ’68 

Tampa, Florida 


The letter against fractionalization from a 
1965 graduate registered exactly my shock 
as a graduate of 1927. How in the world did 
Oberlin come to this separation of blacks 
and whites? 

I lived with my husband in the South from 
1939 through 1965 and as a widow secured 
a position in West Virginia in the charming 
town of Shepherdstown. The separation was 
even there. But I could invite my students to 
eat together at my home. We enjoyed such 
a dinner once, and I felt like a true Oberlin 
graduate. 

I’m grateful to Anna Marie Salehar-Netiv 
for writing of her shock and to the maga- 
zine for printing her letter. 

MARGARET H. PATTERSON ’27 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Demand Physical Access 


v 


The Oberlin campus has no housing co-ops 
and no kosher facilities that are fully physi- 
cally accessible. This is in violation of public 
law. As students and members of the Col- 
lege community, we are concerned that the 
College does not meet current law and has 
no plans to conform to the new American 
Disabilities Act. Members of the Oberlin 
Student Cooperative Association (OSCA) 
have repeatedly expressed their outrage over 
this continued oppression of members of our 
community, in coop meetings, board meet- 
ings, and through a petition last spring. We 
would much rather see immediate work be- 
gin than save money to pay off the inevi- 
table lawsuits. 

Furthermore, the College has not com- 
plied with our rent contract, which states 
that “by April 15, 1990, the College and 
OSCA will agree on how to [make OSCA 
accessible].” No such agreement has been 
made, and we hold the College responsible 
for this failure. Our contract further states 
that OSCA office space be accessible. It is 
not; elevator access does not conform to le- 
gal standards, and there is no accessible men’s 
bathroom in the building, and no accessible 
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bathrooms at all on the floor of the OSCA 
office. 

We know that the Facilities Accessibility 
Needs Committee is studying the campus 
with regard to making it accessible. Several 
committee members have expressed their 
concern that the co-ops be among the top 
priorities in the drive to make this campus 
accessible. Action, however, cannot wait on 
the final report of this committee. The cur- 
rent state of this campus is deplorable, and 
the necessity of further study can no longer 
be used as an excuse to delay the work that 
is demanded. We question the honesty of 
the intentions behind the College’s actions 
and commitments in this matter. 

The administration will find the mem- 
bers and staff of OSCA to be whole-hearted 
partners in this project, but the responsibil- 
ity to conform to the law and to make this 
campus accessible lies solely with the Col- 
lege. 

In times of budgetary cuts, we realize that 
all expenditures will receive extraordinary 
scrutiny. The administration has stated that 
any financial cuts will have “the least pos- 
sible impact” on the College’s basic educa- 
tional mission. Physical access to campus fa- 


cilities is essential to the basic educational 
mission of the College, and OSCA forms a 
fundamental component of student life on 
this campus, involving over a fifth of the 
student body. It is therefore imperative that 
funds be immediately allocated and applied 
to the accessibility of a housing co-op, Ko- 
sher Co-op, and the OSCA office space. 
OSCA BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Ella Parmenter 
Will Be Missed 


\f 


A very special lady died in Elyria January 
Le 

Ella C. Parmenter ’15 was head of the 
Oberlin College News Bureau from 1952 to 
1958. I was privileged to work for her as 
student assistant from 1953 to 1956. 

Ella (the day I graduated from Oberlin, 
she told me I could call her that instead of 
“Miss Parmenter”) was a dedicated, 
hardworking, loyal person with tremendous 
integrity. At times she could be stern and 


brusque—but only when one failed to do 
his or her job properly. She was patient (most 
of the time!), but she felt that anyone smart 
enough to be at Oberlin should be able to 
understand directions clearly given the first 
or at least the second time. 

As I became adjusted to working for a 
person who would not accept my usual slap- 
dash methods of doing things, I came to 
realize what a wonderful person she was. 
By my senior year, we were friends, and | 
discovered she had a wonderful sense of 
humor and was very liberal in her outlook. 
She adjusted to the changing college scene 
better than many people many years her 
junior. 

The last time I saw her was in October 
1988 just before I moved to Denver. She 
was living in the medical unit of the Elyria 
Home. Her eyesight and hearing were poor, 
but her mind was as sharp as it had been in 
1953. I wouldn’t have put anything over on 
her when I worked for her, and I wouldn’t 
have in 1988. 

I and many other people in the Oberlin 
community will miss her very much. 

EILEEN RAZEK HAWLK ’56 
Littleton, Colorado 


PC CONTINUED 

BP America. “Last spring every time Presi- 
dent Starr made a public appearance, pro- 
testers were there to hound him. . . . They 
also protested several times in residential 
neighborhoods, disturbing sleeping children 
and elderly people.” 

Malkin said his experience in standing up 
to the “political orthodoxy” has been “not 
very pleasant.” Last spring he saw a student 
tear up copies of the Oberlin Forum, a cam- 
pus publication he founded and describes as 
“including politically incorrect views.” 

“When I confronted [the student] about 
it, she told me that I was harassing her and 
that she planned to take me to Judicial Board. 
Last fall, I wrote an article critical of the... 
students who were convicted for their ac- 
tions in the April 13 incident. That article 
made me notorious on campus. People some- 
times snicker or make rude comments when 
they see me. ... 

“It wouldn’t be an exaggeration to say that 
some students are afraid to speak out for 
fear that their future plans will be jeopar- 
dized. They may worry about risking good 
recommendations from their professors. I 
would not be surprised if some junior fac- 
ulty feel a similar pressure for fear of not 
receiving tenure. ... The politicization of 
campus is so deeply ingrained that it affects 
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every aspect of the institution,” including 
student-organization funding, he said. 
Malkin told the trustees he does not be- 
lieve the College should “retain its commit- 
ment to social justice and impart this ethos 
[to] its students. ... I think Oberlin should 
be a place . . . devoted simply to learning, 
with no justification except its own curios- 
ity, a place where free inquiry can take place 
on even the most highly charged issues. Most 
of all, it should be a place where students of 
all convictions are challenged, a place where 
all ideas are subjected to the tests of reason 
and evidence. Let’s work on improving 
Oberlin the college, not Oberlin the cause.” 
“Personally, no one has ever shut me up,” 
says Michael Kerns ’91, campus president 
of the College Republicans. But Oberlin has 
a free-speech problem “without a doubt,” 
he says. During the war in the Persian Gulf, 
his 15-member organization put up posters 
showing support for the troops. Of 50 signs 
posted at the campus February 3 antiwar 
rally, all but four were ripped down by other 
students, he says. Students disrupted a plan- 
ning meeting Kerns helped organize to bring 
CIA recruiters to campus and stole recruit- 
ment brochures. A friend, anxious to speak 
with a navy recruiter about government-paid 
medical school, was prevented from meet- 
ing with the recruiter in person when the 


recruiter decided not to come to Oberlin 
because of student protests to his visit. 


PROBLEMS WITH THE NEW POLITICS 
Are Malkin and Kerns right? Does Oberlin 
have a major problem of intolerance? 

In his New Republic article Weisberg said 
yes. “Those who aren’t brainwashed are well 
cowed. ... Dogmatism and hypersensitiv- 
ity have made Oberlin . . . an unpleasant 
place.” 

The editors of the Oberlin Review say no. 
In their February 15 issue they published an 
open letter to Weisberg in which they wrote, 
“Your article draws a caricature of Oberlin 
Collerera. 

The letters quoted [in “Thin Skins”] from 

the pages of the Review fit your personal vi- 

sion of a divided campus, on which the “si- 

lent majority” is fearful to voice dissent. . . . 

Your selective reporting failed to acknowl- 

edge . . . voices raised in reply. You suggest 
that a campus of “true liberals” would prefer 
a less open debate dominated by a monolithic 
mols... 

In most issues [of the Review] you will 
find letters cosigned by all the “fragments” of 
the Oberlin community, urging the college 
to retain programs, make administration build- 
ings accessible, or decide on a policy guaran- 

(continued on page 53) 
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PC CONTINUED 
teeing a student’s right to protest. 

In your visit to Oberlin, you seem to have 
mistaken the liberal tradition of dialogue and 
dissent for fragmentation. ... We at Oberlin 
are aware of the problems that affect our di- 
verse community. In dealing with these diffi- 
culties, we are, at times, shrill and hypersensi- 
tive. Still, we would rather have your Oberlin, 
even with its flaws, than the stagnant thought 
and the limp brand of liberalism you espouse. 
If you were to return to Oberlin today, we 
believe you would find the community re- 
markably united around a common belief [:] 
That you were wrong. 

Regarding freedom of speech, James 
Helm, professor of classics and next 
semester’s acting dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences observes, “Those who inter- 
rupt speeches or tear down banners are quite 
a small, though vocal, group. Most students 
find acceptable ways to express their views. 
Indeed, many students are relatively indif- 
ferent to political issues, which is a shame 
but cautions us against characterizing a whole 
campus by the noisy few. Nevertheless, the 
noisy few can stifle debate, and we do need 
to assure that all sides can be expressed 
frankly.” 

Marc Blecher, professor of government, 
sees some danger in the campus’s current 
political climate but is more worried about 
fuzzy thinking than behavioral eruptions such 
as the shouting down of speakers (“I don’t 
think shouting down happens as much as 
some people say it does,” he says.) 

Blecher cautions against what he terms 
“identity politics”—“the concern with power 
relations of gender, sexuality, race, ethnicity, 
and physical attributes.” In the April 5 and 
12 issues of the Review (“Do Identity Poli- 
tics Represent the Left?”) he wrote, “By af- 
firming the equal value of all persons and 
bringing into focus society’s failure to treat 
them as such, [identity politics] are liberat- 
ing in many ways. But they also have led to 
some very serious problems that make it dif- 
ficult to recognize them as Left at all.” Some 
problems he identified are self-absorption 
and consequent fragmentation on the left; 
greater emphasis on the attributes of the 
speaker than the substance of the speech; 
and, in its focus on discourse and feelings, 
an analysis of oppression based on other than 
material considerations. 

On the last point Blecher continued, “By 
contrast, class analysis and politics begin from 
the material basis: who owns the means of 
production, and who does not... . Of course 
there are differences in the treatment of vari- 
ous groups on campus. But we are all vastly 
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privileged compared with the working class 
people of the cities of Lorain or Oberlin.” 

Expanding his warning Blecher said re- 
cently, “Opponents of multiculturalism will 
not counterattack with their identities, but 
with the material power of their class: Yale 
University just received from a young Texas 
oil man $20 million to fund 11 academic 
chairs in western civilization—see the New 
York Times of April 18.” 

Assistant Professor Chris Howell, 
Blecher’s colleague in the Government De- 
partment, has similar reservations about 
identity politics or, to use his phrasing, “the 
politics of postmodernism.” In a letter pub- 
lished in Perspective March 20 Howell of- 
fered some background on postmodernistic 
thought before stating his concerns. 

At the core of postmodernism is a denial 
of something called truth, and its replacement 
with the notions that there are separate truths 
for different self-defined groups, and that 
these separate truths are entirely contingent. 
They are “discourses” or “narratives” (stories?) 
which are constructed, deconstructed and re- 
constructed without any clear or definable link 
to material reality. This point is crucial be- 
cause it gives a privileged role in politics to 
language and subjective experience. . . . 
Howell’s unease with postmodernism as 

a political theory, he then explained, “is that 
it has the potential to create a politics which 
is at best inward-looking and incapable of 
understanding the world around it, and at 
worst deeply elitist, too concerned with iden- 
tity and discourse to deal with the social 
existence of the vast mass of people who 
suffer daily material hardship.” 

Alfred MacKay, dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences and soon to be acting 
president of the College, is not alarmed by 
the current political climate but says there is 
“reason to worry that our students might 
not get the total range of social and political 
opinion.” 

Intuition about a narrowed range of cam- 
pus opinion may be found in the comments 
of Donald Kagan, dean of undergraduates 
at Yale University. Speaking with a reporter 
for the April 22 issue of Insight magazine 
Kagan reconstructed the campus scenario of 
a generation ago, when a larger number of 
more-conservative students received their 
introductions to liberal ideas from college 
and university faculties. “That was a won- 
derful thing, because their inherited ideas 
were tested against the faculty’s challenge,” 
he said. 

“Nowadays,” wrote Insight reporter 
Stephen Goode, “faculty and students are 
not very far apart in their views, and the 


result is [quoting Kagan] ‘this vast morass of 
indistinguishable, not very novel, not so very 
much argued consensus of opinion’ that 
leaves little room for real debate since ev- 
eryone stands so very close to everyone else.” 

Does a narrower range of opinions being 
discussed on campus mean a denial of free 
speech, as some charge? 

“Calls for free speech lately have really 
been complaints about a lack of sympathy 
for the right,” says Adrienne Lash Jones. 
“And sentiments of the right are expressed 
overwhelmingly: ‘They are the voice of the 
President and the voice of the media. Be- 
cause I am voicing my opinion does not 
mean I am shutting off others’ right to give 
their opinions.” Furthermore, she says, much 
of the right’s criticism of political correct- 
ness is a fight against its own construct. A 
multiculturalist program is an opportunity, 
Jones says, to expand the canon of academic 
thought, to add voices. It is not a purge of 
traditional western thought from the cur- 
riculum, as some critics have caricaturized 


the trend. 


EXPANDING OR FIRING THE CANON? 
Pat Day ’72, associate professor of English, 
agrees with Jones. No one he knows, he says, 
has dropped Shakespeare to add Alice 
Walker. And “dropping Machiavelli from a 
core course, as Stanford did, to make room 
for newer work doesn’t mean that 
Machiavelli is kicked out of the university. 

“We are in an experimental stage—we 
don’t know what this revolution is yet,” says 
Day. “Multiculturalism is the best word 
we’ve come up with so far.” Day compares 
the rise in multiculturalism to the Renais- 
sance. “One of the important aspects of the 
Renaissance was the recovery of previously 
ignored or unknown Greek and Roman texts. 
Multiculturalism is performing the same kind 
of intellectual activity—curiosity about the 
things we haven’t been looking at, for in- 
stance African, African-American, and gay 
literature. 

“We must always look for quality, not 
assume we’ve found it all. Opening the canon 
doesn’t say Madonna videos and Hamlet pro- 
ductions are the same, but it does say that 
they may be equally interesting to look at 
and understand as parts of human expres- 
sion. And if we don’t look at everything, 
we'll never be secure that our judgments 
about what is valuable are founded on seri- 
ous thought rather than just received opin- 
ion.” 

Even when multiculturalism moves from 
the curriculum to social and political life, 
Day does not see a problem at Oberlin. “The 
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students attach their identities to their views, 
but they’re not so intolerant that they won’t 
listen. Overall I don’t see these changes as 
the terrible, destructive force the tradition- 
alists characterize them as.” 

Day has company in recognizing a revo- 
lution in the making and zot calling for its 
stop. Alvin Kernan, professor of humanities 
emeritus at Princeton University, seems to 
accept the inevitability of the changes oth- 
ers are either railing against or defending. 
The September 19, 1990, Chronicle of Higher 
Education printed an excerpt from Kernan’s 
recently published The Death of Literature. 
Two paragraphs from the excerpt, entitled 
“Radical Literary Criticism May Represent 
the Last Phases of an Old Order Collaps- 
ing,” help clarify the issue even without nam- 
ing the as yet unnamed. 

The death of the old literature has itself 
been only one part, and a relatively small one, 
of an extensive social disorientation that has 
in the past thirty years broken up a large num- 
ber of our traditional institutions and value 
systems. There is as yet no satisfactory name 
for this extensive social shift, terms like 
postindustrialism and postmodernism recording 
only our sense that particular ways of life have 
passed without specifying what has replaced 
Gilet. 

Although we may not be able yet to say 
what wonders have been wrought, we know 
the numerous symptoms of what has hap- 
pened: a shift to a service from a manufactur- 
ing economy, from a print to an electronic 
mode of information storage and retrieval, 
from an economics of scarcity and saving to 
the “affluent society” of consumers, from a 
politics of representation to one of individual 
and group social activism, from a positivist 
conception of fact to a relativist conception 
of “image,” from an acceptance of authority 
to individual freedom of choice, and from dis- 
ciplined self-denial to hedonism, permissive- 
ness, and self-indulgence, the cult of narcis- 
sism. Some of these cultural tendencies are, 
of course, shams that will not long endure, 
and others probably have little long-run so- 
cial usefulness, but all are part of a trend show- 
ing very distinctly the direction in which 
Western society, perhaps Eastern as well, has 
been going for some time. .. . 


STEPS TOWARD A MEANTIME PEACE 

To the degree that campuses are polarized, 
perhaps it is because the middle ground does 
not hold the answer. Facts and feelings don’t 
jibe as they used to, and we may need a new 
paradigm to understand this revolution. 
Meanwhile, some thinkers are offering sug- 
gestions for achieving a kind of peace in the 
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eye of the storm. 

Niara Sudarkasa 57 (née Gloria Marshall), 
president of Lincoln University, addressed 
the International Association of University 
Presidents meeting in Spain in July 1990. 
Excerpts from her speech, published in the 
January 30 Chronicle of Higher Education, por- 
tray Sudarkasa’s overarching view of mod- 
ern culture, a view that knits pole to pole. 
“It is . . . important for students to be ex- 
posed to proof of the contribution of 


. {nonwestern] world areas to the technologi- 


cal, political, economic, and cultural devel- 
opment of Europe, which is so often taught 
as if it flowered sui generis, without cata- 
lysts or contributions from the non-white 
world. ... When one looks at Europe’s 
development through different eyes, it is 
clear that much of what we characterize as 
“Western Civilization” is rooted in Africa 
and other parts of the world that are not 
viewed as part of the “West” today. .. . 
Students need a world view that places the 
contemporary situation of nations and 
peoples in the world in the context of the 
ebb and flow of the fortunes of different 
groups over the full span of human history.” 

Ivan Van Sertima, professor of African 
studies at Rutgers University, spoke in a simi- 
lar vein in his February Finney Chapel key- 
note lecture for Black History Month. In a 
speech that called for a more accurate view 
of history without Eurocentric biases, the 
author of They Came before Columbus: The 
African Presence in Ancient America said, “It is 
absolutely critical to have balanced perspec- 
tive. Let us not replace Eurocentrism with 
Afrocentrism.” 

As a healing measure for its troubled cam- 
pus the University of California at Berkeley’s 
Diversity Project report “suggested the uni- 
versity find ways to bring students together 
on academic or community projects unre- 
lated to issues of cultural diversity,” accord- 
ing to an article in the November 14, 1990, 
Chronicle of Higher Education (“Amid the Di- 
versity, Racial Isolation Remains at Berke- 
ley”). “Students would grow,” the report 
writers said, “to appreciate their differences 
by working together on common projects 
without feeling forced to confront race.” The 
suggestion echoes former dean of students 
George Langeler’s plea for a “return to com- 
munity,” reported in the fall 1990 OAM. 

Professor Mark Blecher concludes his Re- 
view commentary by suggesting the left “stop 
thinking only about thought, and start think- 
ing more about the‘real world”; “stop de- 
manding respect, and start demanding 
change in the material lives of the truly op- 
pressed and exploited”; and “regard knowl- 


edge and analysis as a potential tool and not 
just as an enemy.” 

And finally, Averie La Russa, a student 
writer for the Pennsylvania Gazette, alumni 
magazine of the University of Pennsylvania, 
suggests a remedy on the semantic front. In 
the March-issue article “Watch Your Lan- 
guage”—in which she mentions Oberlin as 
one of the campuses that “strive for cultural 
diversity and equality”’—La Russa relates an 
effort to replace politically correct with politi- 
cally aware. 

“That’s what most people are asking for 
anyway, isn’t it? To be sensitive to other 
human beings, to stretch yourself to under- 
stand and appreciate different cultures. There 
are not many people who disagree with the 
basic concept, and, if the issue here is about 
‘correct and inoffensive language,’ then the 
word awareness allows for so much more dia- 
logue than the word correctness—and it 
doesn’t assume a moral superiority.” 

In this short article—the longest we’ve 
run in six years—I’ve tried to map out the 
territory, especially the Oberlin terrain, on 
which a major social, ideological, and cul- 
tural shift is being played. There is much 
more to say. The Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
will continue to explore this shift. For ex- 
ample, writers are already at work on a story 
about the proliferation of new student pub- 
lications on campus and one about Oberlin’s 
curriculum: the current canon of knowl- 
edge and how it differs from what has been 
taught at the College in the past—in both 
the conservatory and the college. Please 
watch with us, and share your thoughts. 1 
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Amen! Until Tomorrow: 
Retaking the Pacific 
After Pearl Harbor 
By JOHN D. Wo LF 739 
Fairway Press 
REVIEWED BY 
EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF HiIsTORY 
ELLSWorRTH C. CARLSON 739 
After graduating from Oberlin and the 
Union Theological Seminary, John Wolf 
was navy chaplain aboard the U.S.S. 
Frederick Funston. An amphibious-trans- 
port ship, during 1944 and 1945 the 
Funston carried troops to various battle- 
fields in the Pacific theater, including those 
in Saipan, Guam, Iwo Jima, and the Leyte 
and Lengayan gulfs. The Funston also 
transported casualties from those battle- 
fields to Pearl Harbor. 

Each evening Chaplain Wolf addressed 
the men on board. Often, after careful re- 
search, he would prepare the men for what 
they would encounter at their destination: 
its history, geography, and culture. As the 
time for the landing approached, he told 
the men how and where they would land 
in relation to landings from other craft, and 
he might then say a prayer. Each talk ended 
with the words “Amen until tomorrow.” 

This book, a chronological collection of 
many of Wolfs addresses, provides an in- 
teresting and very readable review of an 
important part of World War II. After read- 
ing it you will think that, had you been a 
member of the Funston’s crew, you would 
have been fortunate that John Wolf was 
her chaplain. 

John Wolf retired after 43 years as a 
United Methodist pastor to several Indiana 
congregations, as well as superintendent of 


the South Bend United Methodist district. 


Golden Inches: The China Memoir 
of Grace Service 
EDITED BY JOHN S. SERVICE 731 
University of California Press 
Golden Inches is an account of the joys and 
heartbreaks of ordinary family life made ex- 
traordinary by being set against one of the 
most dramatic and chaotic periods in 20th- 
century China. In 1935, while Chiang Kai- 
shek and Mao Tse-tung battled for control, 
Grace Boggs Service began to record her 
memories of the 30 years she and her fam- 
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ily had lived in that country. This book, an 


edited version of Grace’s memoirs, begins 
in 1905, when she and her husband, Rob- 
ert, newly married and recently graduated 
from the University of California, travelled 
to China in the service of the YMCA. 

Grace writes in her forward that, al- 
though she had often over the years con- 
sidered writing a memoir for her family, 
she undertook the task with determination 
when she learned that her husband had only 
weeks to live. When she completed the 
manuscript, Grace gave a copy to each of 
her three sons. Fifty years later the oldest of 
the three, John S. Service 731, realized that 
there was enough history in his mother’s 
memoirs to make them of interest to more 
than just the Service family. 

Grace writes of her arrival, with Robert 
and their infant daughter Virginia, in 
Shanghai in the midst of the International 
Settlement’s Mixed Court riots, of the 
young family’s journey through the turbu- 
lent gorges of the Yangtse River, of Robert’s 
near-fatal bout with malaria, and of baby 
Virginia’s fatal illness. She writes of the 
delight and pain of raising a family, but 
while Golden Inches is the Service family’s 
story, it is also a unique social and historic 


document. 
John S. Service was a Foreign Service 
officer in China from 1933 to 1945 and a 


member of General Stilwell’s advisory staff. 
He was awarded the honorary LL.D. de- 
gree by Oberlin College in 1977 for his 
distinguished government service. He is the 
author of The Ameriasia Papers: Some Prob- 
lems in the History of U.S.-China Relations 
and Lost Chance in China. 


Domesticity and Dirt: 
Housewives and Domestic 
Servants in the United States, 
1920-1945 
By PHyLiis MARYNICK PALMER ’66 
Temple University Press 
In the era after Suffrage, white, middle- 
class housewives abandoned moves toward 
paid work for themselves, embraced domes- 
tic life, and felt entitled to servants. In this 
book, the author examines the cultural 
norms that led such women to take on the 
ornamental and emotional elements of the 
job while relegating the hard physical work 
and demeaning service tasks to servants— 
mainly women of color. Drawing on nov- 
els, films, magazine articles, home-eco- 
nomics texts, and government-funded do- 
mestic training-course manuals, she details 
the cultural expectations about middle-class 

homelife. 

A servant’s labor enabled white middle- 
class housewives to preserve the “cult of 
true womanhood,” to feel protected from 
psychological and social stigma by the la- 
bors of women of color and of the working 
class. The author questions why middle- 
class housewives looked to new technology 
and domestic help, instead of to their hus- 
bands, to deal with cultural demands upon 
“the perfect housewife.” She points out that 
women are still paying for this acceptance 
of technology and service; they remain re- 
sponsible for housework and child care. 

Phyllis Palmer is associate professor of 
the women’s studies and American studies 
programs at George Washington Univer- 
sity. 


Phi Beta Kappa in American Life 
The First Two Hundred Years 
By RICHARD NELSON CURRENT 734 
Oxford University Press 
Phi Beta Kappa is America’s foremost honor 
society, the forerunner of all such other 
groups as well as the Greek-letter fraterni- 
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ties and sororities. In this book, the author 
provides a complete history of the society, 
tracing its growth from a group of five Col- 
lege of William and Mary students to a 
national organization with a quarter of a 
million members. 

As he charts the society’s growth, the 
author also provides a portrait of American 
universities and a history of American edu- 
cation: the friction over the shift away from 
the classics toward liberal education, the 
growing respect for scholarship among stu- 
dents, and the unprecedented enrollment 
after World War II. While the author out- 
lines the society’s many achievements and 
its influence on education, he does not 
whitewash its past. He examines its grudg- 
ing admission of women and blacks, the 
uproar over Paul Robeson’s selection for 
the editorial board of American Scholar, and 
many other controversies. 

Richard Nelson Current is University 
Distinguished Professor of History Emeri- 
tus at the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro. He is the author of 14 books, 
including Those Terrible Carpetbaggers, and 
coauthor of 12 others. 
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A New Christian Yoga 
By Nancy Moore Rortu 758 
Cowley Publications 

This book recommends the tradition of 
Hatha Yoga as a means to deepen Chris- 
tian faith and gives a theological and bibli- 
cal rationale for Christian body prayer. 
Twenty-five exercises designed for people 
of all ages and levels of fitness are presented 
as well as instructions on breathing, relax- 
ation, and simple meditation. “Nancy 
Roth’s careful and gentle joining of yoga 
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practice together with that of prayer is par- 
ticularly welcome at a time when the pro- 
found connection between body and spirit 
is being more and more recognized and 
affirmed by Christian spirituality,” says the 
Rt. Rev. Frank Griswold, Episcopal bishop 
of Chicago. 

An accompanying audio cassette is also 
available. 

Nancy Roth is an Episcopal priest and 
teacher of Christian yoga on the staff of 
Trinity Church in New York City. 


The No-Experience-Necessary 
Writer’s Course 
By ScoTr EDELSTEIN ’78 
Scarborough House 

Eschewing the traditional technical empha- 
sis of writer’s manuals, this book offers a 
step-by-step program designed to loosen 
and develop the creative urge. The author 
concentrates on exercises designed to dis- 
solve many common writers’ inhibitions. 
Each chapter explores problems facing both 
beginning and experienced writers, from 
finding subject material and conceiving an 
ending for a piece to developing a writerly 
routine and getting past writer’s block. 

Scott Edelstein, a former magazine and 
newspaper editor, is the author of eight 
books and hundreds of articles and has 
taught creative writing 10 years at Oberlin 
and other colleges and universities. He con- 
tributes a regular column to Writer’s Digest. 


Another Present Era 

By ELAINE Perry ’81 
Farrar, Strauss & Giroux 
This novel, the author’s first, is the story 
of Wanda Higgins DuBois, a brilliant 
young architect and the only child of a bro- 
ken interracial marriage. Perry sets the ac- 
tion in a decaying New York City of the 
not-too-distant-future “. . . where past and 
future-imperfect eerily collide, as elevated 
trains rattle overhead while acid rain and a 
rising sea level threaten,” says Publisher’s 
Weekly. 

Against this backdrop, the blight under- 
scored by the wail of civil-defense klaxons, 
Wanda encounters racism, sexism, and eco- 
catastrophe. Her struggle to come to terms 
with her world is undermined by a society 
where traditions and expectations have be- 
come meaningless. 


Elaine Perry has lived in New York City 
since 1981. Her work, which also includes 
poetry and stage plays, has appeared in nu- 
merous academic and literary journals. She 
is also a visual artist and photographer and 
has worked in publishing and graphic arts. 
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Other Recent Titles 


Manipulating Public Opinion: Es- 
says on Public Opinion as a De- 
pendent Variable edited by Michael 
Margolis 61 and Gary A. Mauser. Brooks/ 
Cole Publishing Company. 


Atlas of Surgery, Volume J illustrated 
by Corrine Sandone ’82, edited by John L. 
Cameron. C.V. Mosby Company. 


The Music Listener’s Companion 
by Jay Zorn ’53. Prentice-Hall. 


Mastering QuickBasic by Rita Belser- 
ene ’73. Sybex. 


The Breath of God: An Approach 


to Prayer by Nancy Moore Roth ’58. 
Cowley Publications. 


We Sing of God: A Hymnal for 
Children edited by Nancy Moore Roth 
58 and Robert Roth. The Church Hymnal 


Corporation. 


Beyond the Two Cultures: Essays 
on Science, Technology, and Litera- 
ture edited by Judith Yaross Lee ’71 and 
Joseph W. Slade. lowa State University Press. 
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Bees Foss—elected recently to the 
American Academy and Institute of Arts and Letters for his contribu- 
tions to American music—returned to Oberlin as artist-in-residence 
the week of February 25; he was guest artist-in-residence at Oberlin 
for 10 days in October 1980. 

This semester Foss held master classes for conservatory students in 
conducting and composition and conducted the Oberlin Chamber Or- 
chestra in a performance that included his own Renaissance Concerto 
for flute and orchestra. 

A native of Germany, Foss came to the United States when he was 
15. That same year—1937—his first piano pieces were published. At 
age 23, Foss became the youngest composer ever to be awarded a 


Guggenheim lellowship. 
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